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RESTITUTION 


By ELEANOR BARNHART CAMPBELL 


Most of the passengers on the early morning local to 
Chicago lopped around in their seats, frankly trying to make 
up for the sleep they had missed. Lester Yawkett appeared 
to be determinedly napping, too, sitting there tilted a bit 
forward in his seat, two big, red hands spread out on his 
knees, his round head with its untidy thatch of pale hair 
jerking from side to side as the train bumped along, or 
abruptly stopped and started up again at every little town. 
His eyes were shut and his mouth was slightly open, but he 
was not asleep. Every once in a while he softly groaned, 
and once he sighed aloud, “Oh, Lord!” Anyone from New 
Nazareth, where he came aboard before daylight, would 
know he was merely keeping his eyes closed the better to 
commune with the One on High. 

It was because he wanted plenty of time for prayer and 
meditation that he had taken the jerkwater from the college 
station, instead of riding with the other delegates on the 
interurban to Stockton and taking the Flyer from there. He 
could have slept two hours longer that way, but he couldn’t 
have avoided the morning chores, nor the amused eyes of 
M. J. — M. J. who thought nothing of calling New Naza- 
reth College a “preacher factory” and the church a “god- 
shop!” “Well, there goes your god-shop, drumming up 
business again,” he would say, when the church-bell rang, 
just as unconcerned as if he was talking about Pearson’s 
broom factory! The nasty way he had joked about this 
restitution business! No, Lester wanted nothing to spoil 
this day, dedicated in a very special way to the service of 


the Lord. 
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When he thought of how it had finally come to pass, of 
how the year and months of hard work and careful saving 
were over at last, and he was now able to perform the last 
act necessary for complete salvation, he wanted to leap into 
the air and shout, “Glory Hallelujah! The Lord be 
praised!”’ ‘Oh, there'll be a blessed meeting in Englewood, 
tonight, Lord!” he inwardly exulted. ‘When I tell them all 
about how you, how Thou hast pulled me from the brink 
and made me the humble instrument for the spread of Thy 
praise and glory, — oh, the Spirit will greatly move, I know! 
Grant that many will be led to confess! Grant that others 
will decide to make restitution, just like I am doing! It 
ain’t been easy, Lord, milking ten cows when it’s freezing, 
and setting up shocks when it’s blistering, and going without 
tobacco and socks, and being persecuted for Thy Name’s 
sake, and not taking a girl out on social privileges night. 
But I know Thou seest and understandest and appreciatest 
what this, Thy servant, is doing, and will not forget him Up 
Yonder. Up Yonder! Oh, won't it be wonderful, wonder- 
ful! When the roll is called Up Yonder, I'll be there. Yes, 
Lord, I’ll be there! I'll be there!” 

“Coffee! Sandwiches! Coffee and sandwiches!”’ Lester 
opened his eyes, and when he saw a brisk young fellow bear- 
ing down upon him with a basket full of neatly wrapped 
sandwiches and a huge steaming coffee pot, it seemed to him 
that the Lord was truly good. He had had a pitcher full of 
milk and some left-over pumpkin pie in the chilly pantry, 
before leaving the house, but he had missed his morning 
coffee. It worried him a little, the way he liked coffee so 
much, but as long as he limited himself strictly to one cup a 
day, he guessed he wasn’t yielding too much to a fleshly 
craving. Twenty-five cents seemed an awful price to pay 
for just one cup of coffee and one ham sandwich, without a 
smidge of butter or mustard on it, either. He wished he 
had known about getting coffee on the train, and had tucked 
a couple of decent sandwiches in his pocket. Grace wouldn’t 
have cared. Probably would have fixed him up something 
extra nice, if he had mentioned taking a snack along. 
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He felt a warm glow, and his light blue eyes shone moist- 
ily, when he thought of Grace Hollingsworth. It wasn’t 
only that M. J.’s wife was awfully pretty with that black, 
curly hair of hers, and those long eyelashes that turned up, 
but she really was awfully nice. Always so pleasant spoken, 
and such a good cook, and so patient with the old folks and 
the children. If only she was saved! If only she was 
saved! But it was only a matter of time, Lester felt sure of 
that. All his prayers could not be in vain. It thrilled him 
to think that she would probably be his first convert! She 
always listened to him, without arguing the way M. J. did 
just to show off how much he'd read, and when she asked 
questions, she showed she was really trying to see the light, 
instead of just trying to trip him up. When she looked at 
him with those big, serious, gray eyes, so earnest like, oh, he 
knew M. J. was all wrong when he said she was only kidding 
him along to get more work out of him. 

She was the only one of the Hollingsworths who hadn't 
made fun of his Chicago trip. She'd said, “Of course, if 
that’s the way you really feel about it, it’s the only thing for 
you to do. And you can stay over for the Young Peoples’ 
convention just as well as not. I'll get the Sandusky boy to 
do the chores while you are gone.” And she had hunted up 
a perfectly good overcoat that M. J. wouldn’t wear any 
more, and shortened the sleeves, while he hung out the baby 
clothes for her, and had given him a letter to some Chicago 
friends of hers where he could stay overnight for nothing. 
He’d overheard her say to M. J., “Oh, it'll be an experience 
for Len and Doris Wright!” She didn’t think he was a 
fool! 

He couldn’t get out of his head the way she acted about 
that birthday poem. It set her thinking, all right. Made 
her cry, if the truth was told. Funny how easy he made up 
that poem, when he never liked poetry in school, very well. 
The words simply popped into his head as he was walking to 
class, trying to think of something to give M. J. for his 
birthday, some little thing that wouldn’t cost much, and still 
would be a special sort of present. Really seemed like the 
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Lord inspired him. Why, it didn’t take ten minutes to 
scribble the lines down on the flyleaf of his Bible Day by 
Day. The hardest part was typewriting it; took all of two 
hours to get it looking right, picking out the letters and 
punctuation marks on the old Oliver in the back room of the 
library. 

The brisk young fellow came through the coach, again. 
Lester handed over his empty cup and shook his head firmly 
at the polished red Jonathans and the Baby Ruths that now 
filled the basket. He stood up and carefully brushed off a 
few stray crumbs, and then took from his overcoat, hanging 
under the hat-rack, a much worn Bible, thinking, “M. J. 
must of paid at least thirty-five dollars for this coat, and 
then to ditch it, just because he saw a coon wearing one like 
it! Well, the Lord moves in mysterious ways. I sure 
needed a good, warm coat. Such a handy, big pocket for 
my Bible, too!” 

The thick, limp book with its shabby black leather covers, 
felt good to his hands. Precious Book, Word of God! 
How he had come to love the inspired verses, the sound of 
them, the very look of them! To think that he had once 
been so disgusted to discover this very Book, all new and 
shiny, lying on the chair beside his bed! “Your graduation 
gift from Mamma. With God’s blessing.” The little card 
was still there; he would keep it always. He turned the 
pages slowly, pausing to reread, with frowning intensity, 
underlined passages here and there. He looked at the pic- 
ture of Frances E. Willard on another small card, and was 
pleased to find that he still knew the pledge by heart: 

“A pledge we make, no wine to take, 
Nor brandy red that turns the head, 
Nor fiery rum that ruins home, 

Nor whiskey hot that makes the sot, 
Nor brewer’s beer, for that we fear; 
And cider, too, will never do — 

To quench our thirst we'll always bring 
Cold water from the well or spring; 

So here we pledge perpetual hate 

To all that can intoxicate.” 


ee ———— _ 
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He glanced at various scribbled slips of paper, bits of lesson 
assignments, quotations from Preacher Bullington’s sermons, 
thoughts of his own to be worked up into sermons, some 
day. ‘The Bible is Christo-centric.” “Christianity is all 
powerful. It can take the crooked stick and make it straight; 
take the blackest carbon and change it to a flashing dia- 
mond.” ‘Cf. tempta. in Eden with that of Jesus in wilder- 
ness. Note 3fold char.” “Feast of Passover represents 
death of Christ.”” ‘He is my enemy who takes from me my 
faith, my Bible, my Christ, and my hope.”” “Man can make 
corn, etc., grow, but how about the seed? Who makes the 
seed?” 

At last, he found it, the smudgy carbon copy of his poem. 
He spread it open and smiled as he read it through several 
times: 


BIRTHDAY THOUGHTS 


Written for Moses Josiah Hollingsworth’s 
39th birthday by Lester T. Yawkett. 
Wishing you manny happy returns. 


Thirty-and-nine I been a-gwine 

Up and down this land so fair, 

And manny a dollar did I waste 

Seeking pleasure in manny a place, 
But all in vain. 


Now I have a dear wife, 

And babies two thrown in, 

They’re a blessing to my life, 

And keep me from much sin, — 
My life’s sore bain. 


I am still a young like man, 

But there is much to do, 

For soon will come the Reaper grim, 

The Judgement Day! My soul b’fore Him! 
And then * * * What then??? 
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Yes, it was a good poem. Told a lot in a few words and 
had a powerful lesson it it for anyone who would stop and 
think. Kind of original having it in the first person that 
way. And it certainly impressed the folks when M. J. read 
it out loud. He saw again the festive table, everyone, even 
Grandpap, all dressed up; M. J. careless of his new dark 
suit, his watching black eyes and pointed chin and that funny 
smile of his making him look more than ever like the Evil 
One. Or, anyway, like Judas. ‘Well, well,” he said, “I 
had no idea you were a poet, Lester. Wait a minute, Grace, 
until I read Lester’s poem to you all. I am sure it will be 
very edifying.” And he read it, with lots of expression, too, 
and a kind of gasp went round the table, and no one said a 
word for a minute. He saw Grace bite her lips and her face 
get very red; then she opened her mouth to say something, 
but suddenly choked and ran out into the kitchen with the 
water pitcher, though she hadn't finished pouring, and when 
she came back with the soup, you could see that she had 
been crying. . . . Yes, it was a good poem. 

What a wonderful opportunity was his! That was what 
President Kane said when he sent him to the Hollingsworths 
to work for his room and board. “Not a difficult place, so 
far as the work is concerned, not difficult at all. But the 
younger Hollingsworths are ve-ry, ve-ry worldly; in fact, 
M. J.— everyone calls him that; I guess Moses Josiah 
seems too impossible a name for a black sheep like him — 
M. J. is an avowed atheist and a shocking blasphemer, I 
fear. I don’t mind telling you that I would hesitate, ser- 
iously hesitate, to send a younger, less mature student out 
there. But I have the ut-most confidence in you, Brother 
Yawkett. I know you are not one to get the big head and 
think you know more than God Almighty. No, indeed! 
And it truly seems to me that this place offers you a mar- 
vellous opportunity to demon-strate what you can do for the 
Lord. Several persons have remarked in my hearing that, 
since his last marriage, M. J. has settled down considerably, 
and it may be that the time is just ripe— ! Oh, what re- 
joicing there would be! And what help it might mean to 
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our blessed institution here. For the Hollingsworths, 1 
understand, especially since M. J. opened High Fliers’ Field, 
are in position to render ve-ry substan-tial assistance to any 
cause that interests them. A wonderful opportunity, Brother 
Yawkett, a won-derful opportunity!” 

Yes, a wonderful opportunity was his! If only he could 
win Grace for the Lord, the rest would be easy. She was 
the only thing M. J. really cared about. He would do 
nearly anything to please her. What triumphant happiness 
would be Lester’s when he should lead her to the altar! 
His hand on her shoulder! ‘That’s right, Sister, tell Jesus, 
tell Jesus, now.” ‘‘Praise God! Praise God!” She would 
look so beautiful, laughing and crying, her face all shining. 

Perhaps she would feel the call, and go into foreign 
lands to spread the gospel. Eyes shut, he had a swift vision 
of himself and of her, standing before a multitude of dark- 
skinned heathens, their arms outstretched, their yearning 
voices crying, ‘Oh, come to the Savior! Come while there 
is yet time! Though your sins be as scarlet, He will wash 
you whiter than snow. Oh, don’t you want to be happy? 
Won't you give yourself to Jesus right now?” . . . He 
was forgetting about M. J. and the twins; somehow, thev 
didn’t fit into the picture. But something might happen, an 


airplane accident, perhaps! . . . His heart leaped at the 
thought. Death-bed repentance . . . sorrow, loneliness 
the consolations of religion . .... three years 
more of school . . . only a few years older than he 
no good reason why they shouldn’t marry; M. J. 
was too old for her, anyway. . . . Oh,if—! 


But there! The Devil was putting abominational ideas 
into his head again. His rough, blunt fingers clutched the 
Holy Book tightly, fiercely. “Forgive me! I do try, You 
know I do, Lord, but seems like every time I’m not watch- 
ing, Satan comes right at me again. Help me, You've got 
to help me, Lord!” After awhile, he gave a great sigh and 
opened his eyes. The sun was shining brightly now, and the 
red and yellow maples in the pasture yonder looked pretty 
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against the blue sky. God’s handiwork! How could any- 
one look at scenery like that and not believe? 

He began to feel tired and sleepy. He heard someone 
say, “‘Seven-ten,”’ and thought “Over an hour, yet. Better 
snooze a little. Must be wide awake at the station. Let’s 
see, she said first check my bag and the case of eggs, and 
then try the Information Desk. Save time that way.” He 
felt inside his breast pocket. Yes, the lumpy envelope was 
still there. What a relief it would be to have that off his 
conscience. Restitution! Yes, that was the only way you 
could prove to the Lord that you’d really repented. Make 
the unbelievers see that you really meant it, too. As his 
head began to nod, the wheels hitting the rails seemed to 
beat time for sort of a sacred song, “Make rest-i-too-tion, 
make rest-i-too-tion, make con-sti-too-tion, and _ in-sti-too- 
tion, and pros-ti— no, no, I mean rest-i-too-tion 
eo... « to.” 

Two hours later, the lumpy envelope was still in Lester’s 
breast pocket. Information, polite, but wearily uninterested, 
had told him to see Mr. Barker, third window from the end, 
and Mr. Barker had asked a few questions and said, “Well, 
I haven’t any authority, really — you better see Mr. Tillot- 
son, when he comes.”” And Mr. Tillotson wouldn’t be in 
until eleven-thirty. Lester understood that the Lord was 
merely trying his patience and humility by this tiresome de- 
lay, and wandered about the station, trying to decide whether 
he ought to wait, or get the eggs from the check-room and 
use the time delivering them to Grace’s friend. But when, 
at the news-stand, he read the headlines, “Bandits rob bank 
messenger on bus. Passengers terrorized,” he knew he 
should stay right in the station. He frowned at the cigar 
case and at what he thought was a gambling machine, until 
he saw quite an old lady push in a nickel and pull out two 
stamps. A magazine called True Story had the picture of a 
girl on the cover that looked an awful lot like Grace, and he 
was glad when he saw that it was acclaimed by thinking 
clergymen, so he could buy a copy with a clear conscience. 
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He sat down, within sight of the clock, but somehow he 
couldn’t read. So many people coming and going! So 
much money spent for vain clothes! So many girls headed 
straight for Hell, all you had to do was to look at their 
painted faces and shameful skirts. The wicked, wicked city! 
Was Chicago worse than Kansas City? Probably, being 
lots bigger. Look at that couple there, almost hugging right 
in public! ‘Well, are you going to be my Nize Baby next 
time I come to town?” “T’ll say Iam!” Probably traded 
her immortal soul for that fancy fur coat she had on! 
Verily, the harvest was plenteous and the laborers few! 

He got up and wandered down to the baggage-room. He 
felt more at home, there. Men in dirty work clothes, bang- 
ing trunks and suit-cases around, they seemed more his kind. 
He admired the way the big, gray-headed fellow kept his 
temper and never rushed, no matter how fussy people got. 
Seemed to get everybody’s things checked in time, too. 
There'd been quite a crowd strung out along the counter, the 
whole push acting like they were going to miss their train, 
sure; but now, all at once, they were gone, and, almost before 
he knew it, Lester found himself telling the good-natured, 
gray-headed one all about himself. Now and then, there 
was someone, or something, that had to be attended to, but 
the big rush was over for the hour. The twinkling gray- 
green eyes under the bushy brows were so friendly, the big 
man nodded his head and said, ‘‘Sure, don’t I know? I was 
pretty wild once, meself,” so understanding and sympathetic 
like, Lester felt that the Lord had sent him a special friend 
in an hour of need. 

‘So they locked you up, eh?” 

“Yah, and made me take a bath. Said I was lousy. Why, 
I never even saw a louse in all my days. It was awful, the 
way they insulted you and kicked you around, like you was 
so much dirt. Some of the toughest looking guys, there, too. 
Believe me, it was a warning to me. I got to thinking how 
my mother used to say to me, when I was just a kid, ‘You'll 
wind up on the gallows, someday, if you don’t look out!’ 
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And she was absolutely correct. If I’d kept on the way the 
Devil’d got me started, no telling where I’d be today. But 
there, in that crowded jail, I heard the voice of the Lord 
crying, ‘Repent, repent, before it is too late.’ You've been 
converted? Then, you know how it is. Wonderful, isn’t 
it? I got down on my knees right there, some of those 
toughs laughing at me, and some of them cursing something 
awful, but I didn’t care. All I wanted was to get right with 
God. I confessed my sins and promised Him, if He would 
get me out of that awful place, I would quit my sinful ways, 
and study to be a missionary, or something. And He heard 
and answered my prayer most wonderfully. The very next 
morning, I was let out of that jail, without a trial, or any- 
thing, just told to get out of town before sundown, and I 
didn’t even have to hoof it very far, because I came up with 
a truck that'd run out of gas, and the driver was tickled to 
see somebody that would walk back half a mile and get 
some, because he had a big boil on his heel. Well, he was 
going to Chicago and knew where I could get a job washing 
cars, so I rode on in with him. And if you don’t think the 
Lord was right with me, what do you make of this? The 
nearest church to the garage where I got the job, out in 
Englewood, was the same as what my mother had been at 
me to join, back in my home town, for I don’t know how 
long! They have a splendid congregation there, and did a 
lot to help me get started at their college at New Nazareth. 
Oh, it’s a wonderful life, the Christian life!” 

His listener sighed and said, “Sure, religion’s a wonderful 
thing.”” He answered the phone, and figured up an over- 
weight, and told a jolly, red-faced traveller that, yes, you 
bet, that hamper of fruit was all okay — you could see that 
the man appreciated a cheerful, accommodating baggage- 
man from the way he shook hands. And then he came back 
to Lester and said, as though it was hard for him to believe 
anyone could be so honest, “So now you're going to pay the 
Company for that ride you stole! Where was it you said 
you hopped the freight?” 
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‘Kansas City. I’d been working there a few weeks. [ 
crawled into an empty, and they didn’t find me until we got 
to Joliet, where the cop run me in for sleeping in that base- 
ment like I told you. I never would of done a thing like 
that, only I was broke, and I felt like I had to get a long 
ways from K. C. right away. I just couldn’t stand that burg 
another minute. I— well, I’d gotten kind of disgusted 
about a girl there.” 

‘A girl, eh?” 

“Yes, there was a girl. Kinda pretty. But she ditched 
me for a guy that had a flivver, and I was tired of working 
in the stock-yards, anyway. But that was no excuse for not 
paying my way out of the town. As soon as I accepted the 
Lord, he made it plain to me that I must pay for that ride I 
stole. It’s been quite a job to save the money, with my tui- 
tion fifty dollars a semester, and all. But I’ve got it here in 
this envelope, nineteen dollars and twenty-eight cents. The 
fare from Kansas City to Joliet is sixteen-six, and I’ve added 
a fifth, according to Scripture. The man I work for tried to 
tell me it would be all right if I just paid the freight rate on 
a hundred and fifty-seven pounds, what I weigh, but I could 
see it was the Devil tempting me with that line of talk. 
Nothing but complete restitution, as far as it’s possible to 
make it, goes with the Lord. But seems like it’s awfully 
hard to find someone to take the money, now that I’ve got it 
together. I hope this Mr. Tillotson doesn’t shove me off on 
someone else. They’re having a Young Peoples’ convention 
out at the Englewood church, and I'd like to be there right 
now.” 

“They wouldn’t take your money upstairs? Say, that 
bunch of loafers give me the pip. All that’s eating them is 
they’re too dam — darned lazy to make out a report. Lots 
of red-tape, you understand. Has to be in these big railway 
companies. But any one of those fellows could fix you up in 
a few minutes. They ought to be ashamed to make an 
honest fellow like you stand around. No accommodation. 
Let George do it, that’s their motto. Well, that’s not my 
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way of doing. Always glad to do something for the other 
fellow, even if it ain’t in my department. There’s no sense 
to your hanging around all day like this. Tell you what, I'll 
fix up that report myself, if you want. Here, just put your 
name and address down here — that’s not the right form, 
but [’ll get one upstairs, later, and have one of the stenogs 
transfer your data to it—then the date you rode that 
freight, from where to where, — right here, see? Better 
put down your age and present occupation, too. And your 
nationality. There! Now, I’ll give you a receipt for the 
money, so there won’t be no question about it. You can 
write it out the way you want it, if you like, while I take care 
of this lady, here, and then [ll put the Company’s official 
stamp on it.” 

Such a nice, accommodating fellow! Surely the Lord was 
showing how pleased he was with the patient way Lester had 
acted this morning. He said, “Certainly appreciate your 
going to all this bother for me,” took out his indelible pencil, 
and wrote, slowly and carefully, “Received of Lester T. 
Yawkett, $19.28, (nineteen dollars and twenty-eight cents) 
restitution in full for one stolen ride from Kansas City, Mo., 
to Joliet, Ils., April 22 & 23, 1926.” He read what he had 
written, and added, in large, flourishing letters, “‘Praised be 
the Lord.” 

“That says it!”’ the big man nodded approvingly, as he 
pressed down hard on the rubber stamp he had selected at 
his high desk. He counted the bills and coins in the envelope 
Lester handed him, and put it, together with the form he 
had filled out, into his wallet. Then he handed Lester the 
stamped receipt, saying, ““Now, you can sleep with a clear 
conscience, young man. I'll fix the whole thing up when I 
have my lunch hour. Not at all, not at all; only too glad to 
be of service.” Several pieces of luggage now appeared on 
the counter, and their owners began to frown at the clock. 
But the big baggage-man took time to shake hands with 
Lester, smiling his nice, fatherly smile, and to say, “God 
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bless you, Brother. I only wish there were more good 
Christians like you!” 

There certainly was a blessed meeting in Englewood that 
night. Everyone that had been at the group discussions in 
the afternoon, was there, and a great many other folks, be- 
sides. The minute Lester entered the warm, crowded 
church, he began to feel happy. He had persuaded the 
Wrights to come with him, instead of going to a show called 
“The Singing Fool.”” Grace’s friend had been so nice to him, 
when he delivered the eggs, insisting that he come back for 
dinner so that her husband might meet him, that he longed 
to rescue this worldly couple from the Lure of the Lyric. 
One of the best talks that afternoon had been on the subject. 
He hadn’t told them about what he did at the station that 
morning, because, well, they'd be more impressed, maybe, 
when he got up on the platform and told about it in the talk 
he’d promised President Kane on “What New Nazareth 
College Means to Me.” Probably, Grace’s friend would 
write her about his powerful little message. Only, he wished 
Grace could hear it, herself. 

He finally found seats for the three of them pretty well 
down front. Nothing slow about these good people! There 
was much laughing and slapping of shoulders, and greetings 
of, “Hallelujah, Brother.” Suddenly, a tall, long-legged 
man raced down the aisle, leaped upon the platform, turned 
a handspring, and shouted at the top of his lungs, ‘The 
Lord be praised!” Then he jumped off the platform and 
raced back to his seat. Lester heard Doris Wright whisper 
to her husband, “My gosh, I thought he was going to say 
the church is on fire!” He felt sorry for her, and for all 
unbelievers who didn’t know that when the Lord blessed 
you, you felt happy, happy, and wasn’t ashamed to show it. 
He joined others in shouting back, “Amen!” “Yes, yes, 
Brother!” “Praise God!’’ Oh, it was going to be a glorious 
meeting. 

And now the opening prayer, nearly everyone down on 
his knees, not just waiting for the preacher to get through, 
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but going right along with him, praying out loud themselves, 
louder and louder as the preacher’s voice rose higher and 
higher, until the long prayer ended in one great Amen that 
the Lord couldn’t help but hear. Real praying, this! And 
what singing! Wonderful girl at the piano! She had a 
way of banging out big chords, using all her fingers, and 
putting in a lot of runs that made you feel good all over. 
And was there ever a more inspired song leader? A short, 
fat man he was, but how he could sing and shout, dancing 
back and forth across the platform, tossing his hymn-book 
into the air to mark the time! ‘Now, ev-er-y-body, once 
again, “Thereispow-er, pow-er, wonderworkingpower, inthe- 
blo-o-od, oftheLa-a-amb!’ ” 

Another prayer, and the Gookin Gospel Hymn Radio 
Quartette in person, sang several songs, repeating their most 
popular encore, ““Adam’s Ale for Me,” several times. Great 
boys! Could be making lots of money singing Hot Mama 
stuff for the Devil, but they preferred to serve the Lord. Ver- 
ily, they would receive their reward. Then Martha Richards, 
a senior in elocution at New Nazareth, gave the arena scene 
from Quo Vadis. But it was more than a mere reading; 


with that trembly voice of hers, now soft, now loud, she . 


made you actually see the pagan amphitheatre, the cruel, 
jeering multitude of licentious infidels, and that brave little 
band of praying, singing Christian martyrs! That poor 
naked (naked!) girl bound to the horns of an angry bull! 
The miracle! Lester shivered and bit his lips in excitement, 
and when Martha dropped on her knees and stretched out 
her long arms and cried, “I believe! I believe!” swaying 
her body back and forth, a groan went through the whole 
congregation, and Lester wasn’t the only one who had to 
find his handkerchief in a hurry. 

He knew exactly how those early Christians felt. For he 
had suffered persecution, too! One of the Volunteer Band 
that went forth in the Gospel Truck from the college, every 
Saturday night, and held street meetings in the mining towns 
around, he had been razzed many a time, and once, the time 
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those rough-necks punctured every tire and let all the gas out 
of the tank, he had been splattered from head to foot with 
rotten tomatoes. j 

His Moment was coming! President Kane had been tell- 
ing about what we are trying to do at New Nazareth Col- 
lege, and why this small institution, a leaven in the vast 
dough of Modernism, should have the support of every true 
Christian, and how regrettably inadequate was the sum 
raised at last Camp Meeting. ‘And now I am going to call 
upon several representative students to speak for themselves 
and for their school. First, I am going to ask Brother 
Yawkett to come up here and tell you what New Nazareth 
means to him. Brother Yawkett!” 

His talk was going even better than he had hoped! He 
didn’t feel a bit nervous. First, he described the town of 
New Nazareth, a little prairie town not so very different to 
look at from a lot of other little towns. But once you'd lived 
there! Imagine a town without movies, or Sunday news- 
papers, or a dance-hall, or road-house, or any of those dens 
of iniquity! Stores that refused to handle cigarettes and 
rouge! No sleeveless dresses, or indecent skirts, or bobbed 
hair! A library without a single copy of Darwin, or Tom 
Paine, or any of that atheistic poison! A town of faith and 
prayer and rejoicing. He felt inspired. He held out his 
hand as the Lord might do in pointing out New Nazareth to 
the angels, and his voice broke as he cried, ‘‘New Nazareth, 
New Nazareth, the sweetest, cleanest, purest little town on 
God’s footstool!” 

A woman in the back row gave a shrill squeal and began 
to laugh. She couldn’t stop laughing. The Spirit was be- 
ginning to move! He went on. He told about his conver- 
sion and discovery of the True House of God. Of his work 
at New Nazareth and at the Hollingsworth farm. Of being 
persecuted with insults and rotten tomatoes. He explained 
why he was late for the morning session. And then he took 
his precious receipt from his breast pocket and cried, “This 
may look like just a piece of paper to you. But it means a 
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clean conscience to me! It means sure salvation and sweet 
peace, the gift of God’s love, to me! It means that I sinned 
and was guilty, but now I have repented and made restitu- 
tion, and I tell you, folks, I feel good! I feel happy! I 
could sing and shout all night! Glory Hallelujah!” 

How the spirit did move, then! Such shouting and sing- 
ing and praying! Such powerful testimonies! Confessions 
of remissness in making restitution according to Holy Writ, 
promises to follow the inspiring example of Brother Yaw- 
kett! Three new students for the college! A hundred- 
thousand dollar campaign started! Oh, it was a blessed 
meeting ! 


Lester tried to tell the Hollingsworths something about it, 
when they picked him up in their new Hudson, the next day. 
Grace turned her head and smiled as she said, ‘I’m awfully 
glad you could be there, Lester. Winkum and Blinkum, do 
move over and let Lesser have a little room. You might 
put that Hen Chow on the floor, Lester. And before I for- 
get it, Snip’s out in the corn again.” 

M. J.-said nothing until they were passing the Camp 
Meeting Tabernacle in the sugar-tree grove back of the 
dormitory. Then, of course, he couldn’t keep from saying 
something nasty, any longer. “I wish they would finish 
painting that old sheep-barn,” he said. ‘‘Nineteen dollars 
and twenty-eight cents would buy several gallons of paint. 
But I suppose a clean conscience is preferable to a clean 
tabernacle.”” And when they reached their lane, of course 
he had to rip out a bunch of swear words. ‘“There’s that 
god-damned breachy colt!” he shouted. “If you run like 
hell through the orchard, you can head him off, and I'll help 
you corral the lousy, black son-of-a-gun at the pump-house!” 

Lester jumped out and let the gate swing to, back of the 
car, with a bang. He began to run between the rows of 
young peach trees, suddenly bursting with a new and won- 
derful happiness! Sanctification! That must be what was 
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happening to him! Why, M. J.’s sarcastic remarks no 
longer bothered him a bit! He didn’t even mind having to 
round up that ornery colt in his good shoes! He felt as 
though nothing that anyone could say or do to him would 
ever bother him again. He had been all tired out on the 
train, but now he could actually feel the Lord pouring him 
full of everlasting grace and power. Life abounding! Satan 
never would get the best of him again! M. J. and all the 
other smart alecks, just wait and they would find out! He 
picked up a clod and ran faster, and, as he ran, he shouted 
at the black beast there, at the Evil One, himself, switching 
his tail and kicking up his heels, “Hallelujah! Hey there, 
Snip! Hey! Hey! Ha, you better git, you black thing, 
you! Oh, God is good to me, good to me! Hallelujah! 
Hallelujah!” 





PAGE FROM AN IMAGINARY 
GEOGRAPHY 


By Tep OLson 


Time flows as lightly as the wind 
Above this land of drowsy, deep, 
Forgotten valleys, hardly rousing 
The aspens from their silver sleep. 


Time falls as graciously as frost 

On leaves that wear his brief caress 

So proudly none would name it dying — 
Their new and lordlier loveliness. 


Time fades as gently as the day 

From cloud and river, that surrender 

Their light unquestioning, knowing the dark 
Is beautiful, too, and tender. 











THE DOOR SWINGS WIDE 
By Ben BELitT 


When they came up, out of the noisy darkness of the 
playground, to the head of the stairs, they were, even Emily, 
rather frightened. David had almost begun to cry. The 
flat bannisters curved down into the shadows, glistening for 
a few feet and then losing themselves halfway with a sud- 
den, mysterious swiftness that made David half suck in his 
breath. The broad corridor stretched away emptily, lonely 
with the loneliness of black and white marble, to the super- 
intendent’s suite of offices on the right, to the senior dormi- 
tories on the left, and the huge, double-doored main-en- 
trance, directly in front. David grasped his sister’s apron 
with a moist fist. “I . . . don’t see Mr. Wheeler any- 
where . . .” he said, far in his throat. 

Emily turned her pale, high face into the dimness of the 
corridor and moistened her lips. ‘We'll just have to wait, 
I guess, David;” it was a whisper. “Mr. Wheeler said for 
us to come. Someone’ll be here in a minit ee 

They waited, without stirring; the darkness quivered si- 
lently around them, the big clock at the head of the stairs 
pounded its brusque hammerbeats with an industrious auste- 
rity; strange lights, hard and cold like ice, shifted across the 
bronze face and tunic of the goddess of Charity pedestaled 
in the center of the reception hall on a block of black granite. 

David began to cry. “I’m afraid,” he told Emily. ‘Let's 
go back, Emily.” 

Emily was going to say a boy nine years old ought to 
know better than that, but footsteps boomed out augustly 
from the Superintendent’s office and thrust the words back 
into her mouth. David, his hands halfway to his eyes, for- 
got to breathe for a moment; he was a slight stone image, 
nine years old, and in blue overalls. 

The door on the right opened, heavily — Borough of 
Manhattan Orphanage was every bit of a hundred and ten 
years old, and the doors seemed to appreciate that. David 
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looked ahead of him; a gust of wind blowing in from the 
corridor rolled over his back and made him shiver. 

In the almost solid amassment of shadows, he could make 
out the form of Mr. Wheeler, magnificent and terrible as a 
tower, moving toward him and Emily, and talking all the 
while to a strange lady in black in a full, vibrating voice that 
shook him strangely. 

Mr. Wheeler looked up; he seemed suddenly to notice the 
two luminous figures at the head of the stairway. He 
beckoned to them. 

They came hand in hand, breathlessly, pushing into the 
dimness toward the black tower and the blacker, unmoving 
lady. Mr. Wheeler spoke; his voice rolled and tumbled. 
It did not find its way from his mouth or his throat — it 
dropped from the walls and from the corners of the walls. 
It was not sound, it was velvet and rhinestone descending 
fold on fold, loop on loop, clattering and throbbing gigan- 
tically. 

“This is your mother,” he was saying. ‘She has some- 
thing to tell you. . . . Don’t you recognize your mother, 
Emily?” Then after a pause. “They don’t seem to know 
you, Mrs. Barret.” 

Emily didn’t. Her mother wasn’t almost as tall and sad 
as this lady and never wore black. And besiles, she hadn’t 
any paper-bags of cakes and crinkled, sharp-smelling blood- 
oranges. Mother always had them whenever she came; and 
lots and lots of walnuts too, sometimes. 

Emily stared at the dark lady, silently. Her hands were 
hung at her sides, straight and expressionless as sticks; she 
did not move. 

Very suddenly, then, Mr. Wheeler swung on his heel and 
clacked away across the black and white tiles. The woman 
raised her veils. 

Emily made a queer little noise like a sob. Without 
warning or reason, great, hot tears covered her cheeks, and 
she could hear herself weeping in a stifled, unfamiliar voice 
that half frightened her. 
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David, standing at the head of the stairway, burst into a 
hard, high wail. Emily was weeping; he wept. 


II 


Mrs. Barret dropped to one of the satin-looking recep- 
tion hall benches that had been meant for pews. She 
wanted to cry out with all her strength, to leap up from the 
two, strange figures that were her children — and hers 
alone, now; she wanted to run away, out of this horror of 
semi-darkness and a beating clock, into the flat sanity of the 
street. It was not at all as she had planned it. The children 
seemed to know already; they were frightened; they did not 
even recognize her. 

Mrs. Barret spoke with a gentleness that bewildered her 
more than ever. “Emily . . . David,” she said, 
‘“‘wouldn’t you like to come and sit by mother? Aren’t you 
a bit happy to see mother?” She wrung her hands silently. 
The two, close-mouthed, solemn little . . . gnomes! 
Couldn’t they see? Couldn’t they see at all? “Emily . . .” 
Mrs. Barret was suddenly racked with a cold, aguish trem- 
bling. “David darling . . . Emily -t 

The children moved slowly towards her. David's eyes, 
large and unwavering as two black ovals of glass, were fixed 
upon her face with a look of terrible gravity. 

They sat down together, Emily on her left, David on her 
right. Mrs. Barret tore at a handkerchief in her lap; what 
had she done to stop their tongues and make severe, intoler- 
able strangers out of them? “Emily,” she began, “David 

: your father is . . . howcan .. . dead. 
Your father is dead. Your father . . . father died the 
day before yesterday. . . . He’s been ill for so many 
weeks . . . many, many weeks, dear. . . . I was fix- 
ing him a cup of tea when . . . There’s nothing to cry 
moe. SG. «4 Bs ws” 


Mrs. Barret, when she reached her dark, cramped flat 
after the jangling and confusion of a hot subway, flung her- 
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self across a lumpy bed and wept for a while. Later, she 
stopped and began to gasp, sleepily, stupidly, like a child. 

Two figures, small and stern, swam out of the darkness, 
in front of her, eyeing her with an absurd, deliberate per- 
sistency. Mrs. Barret laughed, bitterly, quietly. Ah, the 
insipidity, the colossal nonsense of it all! To have veiled 
herself dutifully in Mrs. Mudgate’s borrowed crepes, to ap- 
proach Emily and David, to say to them in a gentle, re- 
assuring voice: “Emily, your father is dead. David, your 
father is dead. Don’t cry, Emily. Don’t cry, David . . .” 
And all the while, David and Emily both with but a single 
thought in their heads — the whiteness of Mother’s face, 
the blackness of Mother’s dress. Too utterly carried away 
to speak a word, or tocry even. Pale, intense Emily . 
dear, bewildered David ‘ 

Well, God be her witness; it was not her fault. She had 
told Philip from the first it must end this way. One could 
not hold oneself aloof from one’s children and then expect 
love to leap into place later like an unnatural Minerva, fully 
clothed, after a celestial attack of the headache. A child’s 
love was too perilous, too animal a thing. . . . “Philip,” 
she had pleaded with him, almost beside herself with a ring- 
ing, inner agony, “you will die without a tear dropped, you'll 
die with not so much as a word. You are cheating yourself, 
you are cheating David and Emily, you are cheating me, for 
an egoistic gesture. It’s not right, Philip; it’s not fair; it’s a 
sin against us all - 

But Philip had never wished to see things through her 
eyes; through any eyes, in fact, but his own. And they — 
pitifully broken with unhealed bitternesses and raw griefs. 
Oh, it was sticking swords in the dead, but Philip had been 
as blind a father as he had been a husband. He had mis- 
used his entire youth gathering complexes and premonitions 
and had ended in the shadowy, impossible rdle of the mild 
martyr, staggering under a thousand crosses and bleeding 
piously from the soles of his feet. “I am not the father of 
my children, Irma,” he had always told her with a weariness 
that wrung at her heart coldly like two clenched hands. “A 
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father gives his children food to eat, clothes, toys, beds to 
sleep in; so long as an orphanage must do this, it is the 
father. When I am able to take my children back into my 
house, I'll be a father, and make it up to my children 
errs 

And so it had gone on, with Philip aging a year each day, 
and with just enough money to pay for the bread and room 
rent each week. 

It had been hard, hard. Visiting Days, when the orphan- 
age doors were thrown open to the parents, she had waited 
in line behind the gates until she felt she could stand no 
longer. Emily and David, beckoning wildly on the other 
side of the gate, would leap upon her as she was surged in 
among the pushing, tearful men and women; they would 
kiss her face passionately and whisper up to her hungrily, 
“Mother . . . mother . . . mother “y 

Later, they would sit down on benches fringing the play- 
ground under the trees; the children would dive into the 
two huge packages of fruit and cakes she brought, one under 
each arm like a stone, blissful over the two boxes of figs 
wrapped in oiled paper. They could not taste the blood 
and humiliation which had purchased them, and Mrs. Bar- 
ret was thankful. Then, after the first thrilling moments 
were over, Emily and David, leaning in her lap from both 
sides, would ask the dreadful question, drowsily. ‘Why 
don’t daddy come with you, Mother?” they would ask, and 
fall to playing with her fingers. 

Then, if ever, Mrs. Barret rebelled and found herself 
hating her husband with all her heart. She would see her- 
self entering Mr. Simmonds’ wide, quiet office as on that 
first terrible afternoon, David and Emily each holding a 
hand, it raining outside, boisterously. She would rehearse 
the tearing fifteen minutes that had followed, minutes of 
desperate explanation and confused pleading that shook her 
chest with a horrid beating inside and left her strangely 
limp and cold. She would recall, finally, how she had left, 
running in rain over flowing streets, with a sound of weep- 
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ing and the heavy clash of a door closing to, in her ears; 
then she would clasp her hands tensely and say in a short, 
hard voice, ‘Father is . . . busy, dear. He'll be here 
very soon . . . next time, perhaps . 

And now, and now. . . . 

Mrs. Barret got up from the bed and went to her dresser. 
The framed oval of mirror caught and held her face; lean- 
ing on the edge of the chiffonier, she looked at it. The face 
could not be hers. She shut her eyes wearily; when she 
opened them again, her lips were twisted in an utterly ludi- 
crous fashion. She twisted them to the other side, frowning 
absurdly. She pinched up her nose. Then, laughing half 
nervously, she began systematically to distort her features 
and make faces at herself. She stopped when a tiny glitter 
at her elbow caught her eye. Her husband’s cuff-links. 

She ran out of the room then. 


Ill 


The swing made a funny little squeak when you moved. 
Like an iron mouse, David thought. When you pushed off 
with your feet, a rusty cat came out and started quarreling 
with the mouse, up and down the long, shining chains that 
fastened the sitting-part to the big bars on top. 

The sun was horbulstiflin. Mammy Stebbins, the night- 
lady, had said it was. It made you feel like a chicken in an 
oven-stove, with black gravy and wet, smelly onions on top 
of you, and no open air. 

“Swing me, Emily,’ David said, sleepily. 

Emily, shimmering and white in the flatness of sunlight, 
did not answer. 

David laid his cheek against the chainlinks and began to 
kick his feet, idly. The chains were hot and burnt. Why 
was Emily so spiteful and mad like? In case there was a 
swing with thick, woolly ropes and pillows to sit on, and it 
was tied on somewhere way up maybe a strong cloud, and 
Emily would give him a good push and he would go sailing 
out, out, out, and never stop — except for meals. When 
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he came down again he’d tell Emily all about God and bring 
her some stars to play with. What did horbulstiflin mean? 

‘Emily, why won’t you push me?” 

“Just because.” 

“Because what ?” 

‘Just because.” 

David bridled. ‘“‘Grownuppity!”’ 

Emily smoothed her hair-ribbon and was silent. 

The afternoon shook itself drowsily like an old woman, 
settling its great belly and drawing the heavy sunlight closer 
about its shoulders. Behind him, David could hear a razzle- 
dazzle creak throatily, and the regular pound and thump of 
seesaws bouncing one after another into the dry, hot clay 
and up again. Some F-6 girls were playing jackrocks under 
a tired-looking maple tree. Scrawny caterpillars, their files 
of legs rippling lazily, moved across the canyons of hot bark 
and up and down among the bleached and dust-covered 
leaves. Some of them had got stuck on the band of pitch 
near the top of the trunk and lay twitching and humped in 
the middle like so many shreds of yellow wool. Once David 
had used some of the stickum to paste some pictures of 
movie actors in a copy-book and had almost wept the next 
morning to find how it had left large, black grease-spots on 
both sides of the pages, smearing impeccable coiffures and 
carefully-angled profiles in an altogether impossible fashion. 

“Emily, please swing me.” 

“No, Davey.” 

“Just once, Emily.” 

Emily began tracing her initials in the dust. “I should 
think you’d have enough comminsense to not ask, David.” 

David looked astonished. ‘Not ask? Why shouldn’t | 
ask you to give me a little old push?” 


“Because . . . our— because Father’s dead,” Emily 
answered. 

David was more at sea than ever. “Because Father’s 
dead . . .” Emily was trying to make fun of him. 


Emily, in her turn, seemed rather perplexed herself. 
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‘Alice Lowden says when your father or your mother or 
firsborn dies you should sit real quiet and not play or do 
anything nice.” 

David did not reply. Emily, whenever she launched 
upon Alice Lowden, became utterly incomprehensible. From 
across the baseball field, balls cracked and thudded smartly, 
and feet, hidden to the hips in dust the fineness of powder, 
scuffed the gravel diamond from base to base. Molly Opin- 
itsky, skipping rope by the greasy-pig, called out to Emily in 
a high, shaky voice; her face was flushed like a peach, her 
hair and dress flew out with each upward lunge and sweep 
downward. The rope whirled over her head and beneath 
her feet, slapping up dust and sometimes a fragment of a 
leaf. 


“On the mountain stanza la-d-e-e-e, 
Who sheyis I] do notknow . . .” 


David stirred and creaked the swing chains. ‘Emily, 
please give me a push — just one push.” His voice was 
perilously near tears. 

A big fly, blue, with a yellow line around his middle, 
trilled ill-temperedly over Emily’s head. Emily got up. 
She felt wet and angry all over. 


a’ All shee wants is gol dansilver, 


All she wants izza nice, young man,” 


sang gawky little Mollie Opinitsky, flourishing her rope 
energetically while the dust rose in clouds around her. 

Suddenly, fiercely, Emily walked to the swing and grasped 
the seat with both her hands. “Hold on tight!” she 
screamed to David shrilly. And running forward with all 
her strength until the swing was drawn high over her head, 
she swerved to one side and let it fling free. 

Downward it leaped slanting and taut as an arrow, and 
up again, like a skeletal pendulum. The links made a dark, 
passionate sound like a giant’s teeth gnashing the air to a 
powder. The supports shook heavily. 
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“Emily!” David shrieked in midair, ‘Emily, I’m flying, 
I’m flying!” 
Emily, small and alone in the sunlight, burst into tears. 


IV 


Emily and Zaidee were sisters. Of course they weren’t 
sisters really, but, as Emily explained, that was only because 
God had got mixed up when Zaidee was born. The proof 
was simple for Emily — Zaidee and she had the very same- 
colored eyes and dark, heavy hair and liked to do the same 
things exactly and almost in the same way too and at the 
same time. So, quod erat demonstrandum, Zaidee and 
Emily were sisters. 

Zaidee’s bed was number 309 and Emily’s 310, and they 
stood side by side, halfway down the immense, many-win- 
dowed F-4 dormitory. At night, after lights were turned out 
and only the sad, blue bulb by the door was on, Emily would 
creep into Zaidee’s bed and they would talk into each other’s 
ears in whispers until they fell asleep. Sometimes Emily 
would hide three or four huge chunks of bread plastered 
thickly with peanut butter, under her apron during supper, 
and that night they would eat while they talked, the sheets 
drawn high over their heads, in the darkness. If the bed got 
sharp and tickly with crumbs, they would both move over 
into Emily’s bed and sleep there. 

When Zaidee was at the hospital, dying, they sent for 
Emily. A lady in a starched dress and with a pair of eye- 
glasses that rolled up on a little gold button near her shoul- 
der told Emily how very much stronger Zaidee was and 
what a short time it would take for her to be out of the hos- 
pital again. Zaidee, she said, had asked for her. Tell her 
something to make her laugh, Emily. 

Emily was on her own account ecstatic. Once when she 
had been ill with funny, bunched-up pains in her stomach, 
Zaidee had sat by her bed all day and read to her from a 
story-book. Later in the afternoon when the pains had dis- 
appeared, a man had been sent up with a tray of buttered 
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toast, a couple of eggs, boiled soft like milk, and a lovely 
white linen napkin. ‘“‘Zaidee,” Emily had said, “when you 
get sickinbed I’m going to come and read to you all day, 
see if I don’t!” 

Zaidee had been moved into a room by herself at the east 
end of the building where there was always sure to be some 
sunlight on fine mornings. When Emily clicked past through 
the corridors that smelled of disinfectant, all the doors were 
open, wide and shining, except Number 12-A. The lady 
with the glasses that rolled up had written 12-A on a piece 
of wrapping paper and said it was Zaidee’s room. 

Emily smoothed her apron and knocked twice. From be- 
hind the door there came the slight scrape of a chair and 
then a washing of stiff, heavy skirts on stone; almost at the 
same moment, the glass knob snapped around. “You're 
Emily,” another starched, rustling lady was saying with a 
difficult smile. ‘Come inside, dear.” 

Emily did not stir from the doorway. The face of Zaidee 
smiled up in front of her, horribly, grey and luminous as 
wax against a whiteness of pillows. Ona nearby table, some 
daffodils in a bowl burned like a clump of lighted candles, 
yellowly. The room was flooded with sunlight and the odor 
of grass, and quick little moths like scraps of white paper 
shimmered delicately past the window. 

“Emly . . . Emly . . .” Zaidee said. 

Emily moved towards the bed stiffly and sat down on a 
white rocker. 

The sunlight on Zaidee’s lips was thin and pale and ter- 
rible. Emily rolled her hands into her lap; she said nothing. 
“Emly,” said Zaidee, “come and make me some funny little 
braids like you said you would . . . when you was sick 
that time . . . you know the kind that stick out . . .” 

Emily stared at Zaidee’s hair, black and loose against the 
pillow, and kept her silence. 

Zaidee turned to the open window. “Isn’t it nice and sun- 
shiny out, Emly? You know, I can smell the trees and 
things Fi 
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Emily followed her gaze out past the window and the 
files of blowing maple trees, and returned to the colorless 
lips again without a word. 

Zaidee, her face flaring and livid with sunlight, was sud- 
denly very still. From over the humped edge of the lawn 
the wind came down laboriously and blew the curtains high. 
“Emily,” a voice was saying, “your father’s dead 
he died this morning . . . it’s really nothing to cry about, 
dear. .’ Emily clapped her hands to her lips with a 
little cry; another voice, deep down, began. “Mother,” it 
said, “mother, mother, mother al 

The nurse rustled over to the bed and pulled the counter- 
pane over Zaidee’s face. Emily did not stir from her place 
by the bed. ‘“‘Zaidee is tired. She is sleeping,” the nurse 
said to Emily. 

It was not Emily who answered. The voice of a woman 
looking on while a huge and terrible door swung open to the 
light replied from Emily’s chair and Emily’s mouth. 
‘‘Zaidee,” the voice said quietly, “is . . . dead.” 

V 

You really couldn’t blame David for being so very proud 
of it. It was such a lovely kind of June-beetle; not one of 
your lustreless, everyday ones with flat backs the color of 
wet sand and clenched up, impossible feet. There are so 
many of those, and they are, if one can stomach brass-tack 
truth, nothing more nor less than chunky lady-bugs with the 
spots washed out. 

David’s was a coleopter such as you have never before 
seen or will see, ever; an empress deprived of her grape- 
leaves and grass, blown out of fruit trees into a stone city. 
It was so very enormous, too; every bit as large as your 
thumb, and about as thick across. You never in all your life 
saw two such breathtakingly bluegreen hemispheres of wing- 
coverings — like two shavings of very old jade folded over 
tight, exactly. And such legs. Hard, stubborn, hornily- 
jointed — you knew how very stubborn they could be the 
moment you tried to pull one off your coat-sleeve or your 
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hand even. They fastened like so many tiny ice-tongs and 
held until you had to stop pulling for fear you might snap 
one of the legs off. 

David had found it blundering over one of the dormitory 
window sills, inside. He would rather it had been a 
Cat Grey All Over or a Dog With A Stump Tail, but the 
beetle, whatever its anatomical shortcomings, had possibili- 
ties that David was not unaware of entirely. 

And it did turn out so beautifully in the end. June-bugs, 
after all, can be put to so many lovely uses that are rather 
impossible, say in a dog or cat—even an all-over cat. 
Fasten a piece of thread to one of the legs and it becomes a 
kite, only much nicer and more zigzaggy. Fix a little bridge 
out of two sewing-cotton spools and a lollypop stick, and you 
have a sort of tightrope-walker. There isn’t any parasol or 
spangled fluff-up skirts, of course; but where is another rope- 
walker with so many legs to be had? 

The venture was successful for David in a colossal way, 
though not, it may be hazarded, particularly pleasant for the 
beetle. Within an inconceivably few hours of the discovery, 
the outside playgrounds were filled with overalled figures 
pushing into the grass and box-hedges for Junebugs. After, 
they all returned to watch David fly his beetle on a black 
thread. He who looks after the hosts of falling sparrows 
has a solicitous Eye for green Junebugs also; there was not 
another beetle to be found in the entire neighborhood. 

It was useless to attempt to barter David off with pearled 
jackknives or handfuls of marbles. You could buy them; 
but let’s see anybody buy a beetle that flys at the end of a 
thread and tightrope-walks. Why, you can buy anything 
almost: houses, good-things-to-eat, tops, balls. But never 
Junebugs. 

Then, terribly, irreparably in a moment, the End came. 

It could not have selected circumstances more distress- 
ingly public or more ingloriously turgid with melodrama. 
David, as it happened, had just unwound his spool as far as 
he dared, launching his green morsel of beetle at an altitude 
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that was intended to eclipse all previous demonstra- 
tions, and at a smart margin. This, in defiance of certain 
distinctly skeptical insinuations. The unfortunate insect, 
upon being cast free, fled upward slanting and glorious as a 
rocket, while the string grew taut in David’s hand. 

Then like a rocket, only less splendidly, it blundered 
downward. The thread looped and tangled in midair; with 
a little, piteous click, the creature struck and lay, quiet and 
jewel-like, near David's feet. 

David bent down and began poking it with his finger; he 
rolled it over and over in the sand; he flipped it on its back 
and teased at the pairs of clenched legs. Then, puzzled at 
the curious unresponsiveness on the part of the beetle, he 
looked up. “It won’t . . . move any more .. .” he 
said, bewilderedly. 

One of the older of the group laughed as if David had 
said something immensely funny. “I should hope to say it 
won't move,” he observed, winking his eye drolly. “It’s 
dead!” . 


That night, David took the deceased to bed with him in a 
little pill-box he hid beneath his pillow. It had begun to 
rain outside — a tumbled, chaotic June rain of clumsy drops 
and lumbering thunders, with slow risings and fallings like 
music. In the darkness, the long files of dormitory windows 
shook and chattered wetly, and out of the throats of drain- 
pipes and eavesgutters a grave, lascivious blubbering arose. 

David did not fall asleep until hours after. Very straight 
and still, he lay flat on his back and stared at the ceiling, the 
dark slant of the windows, the walls. Around him, the long 
lines of cots glimmered out of the shadows pallidly, row on 
precise row, lumped and quiet. Sometimes an automobile 
would stab past in the street, lighting window after window 
like so many tearful faces and swinging a swift arc of brilli- 
ance over the ceilings and floors. 

When David fell asleep at last, he was in the open play- 
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ground again, the beetle at his feet, motionless, the little 
crowd of lookers-on pressing around him, as in the after- 
noon. The beetle was on its back in the dust, and he was 
poking it with a stick. ‘I should hope to say it won’t move,” 
an older boy was remarking. “It’s dead!” 

After that, everything mingled and ran like colors in a 
dish of water. Emily was sitting in a swing and declaring, 
“T should think you’d have enough comminsense to not want 
me to swing you, David.” He asked her why and she an- 
swered him in a queer, stifled voice. “Because our 
father’s dead.” 

Again he was on the dusty field with the beetle by his 
feet. If only he could make those imploring pairs of legs 
move, move! The face of a lady, white and strange as 
paper, flowed silently in; the lips were set stonily, the eyes 
were opened, each holding a cold, burnt-out shadow. 
“David . . . Emily . . .” the voice was saying, “your 
fatheris . . . dead . .. hedied . . . father died 
the day before yesterday i 

Then the beetle again, but this time the beetle only. 
Something terrible had overtaken the creature; the legs, the 
poor, the stupid, the inert legs were swelling noiselessly like 
bands of rubber, lengthening, mounting gigantically while he 
looked on. Somebody was laughing. ‘Of course he won’t 
move,” a voice remarked, “he’s dead aa 

Terror, yellow and sudden as fire, moved into the dream, 
and filled it with confusion. The fabric of an entire universe 
fell away; quietly, heavily, a door once more swung 
aside 

In his dream, David was looking down for the last time to 
grind the dead beetle under. It was not, however, the beetle 
he saw flat on his back in the dust. It was the face and form 
of a man, locked in a horrid immobility, with one of his feet 
tied around with a black thread. 

The door swung out, darkly, with a sound of thunder and 
wind. David hid his face in his hands and _ shrieked. 
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yp 


“Emily, Mother,” he was crying, again and again, “it’s 


Father! It’s Father. 

When David awoke, he woke with every muscle trembling 
and tensed. His body under the cotton nightgown felt wet 
and cold, and his throat ached with a dryness as of sand. 
With a quick, wooden movement, he thrust under the pil- 
low, drew out the pillbox and hurled it into the darkness. It 
struck the floor hollowly, rolled for a few feet, and was 
still. 

Then, turning his face into his pillow, David began to cry 
in a quiet, tired voice that only he could hear. 

It stopped raining about four o’clock that morning. 


VI 


One sees such days so very rarely. Rounded and perfect 
as jewels, and infinitely more shining; cool, leaf-smelling, 
blowing and sweet all over with sunlight. The kind of day 
that makes you think of water bluely gathered on mountain- 
tops, of clear sweeps of sky, and miles on end of pasture- 
places filled with sleepy cows hidden up to their flanks in wet 
grass. 

The playgrounds on both the girls’ and the boys’ sides 
were filled and teeming; there’s no keeping children indoors 
on lovely days, as Mrs. Stebbins, the night-nurse, observed. 
Such hordes and hordes of colored tops like little dervishes 
spinning on a single silver toe, such clicking of marbles and 
creaking of seesaws and razzle-dazzles, such mad and tem- 
pestuous flying of shield-shaped kites. You never saw the 
equal of it, ever. And the maples, every one of them, lean- 
ing on the wind so prettily, too. 

Emily and David were silent by the swings. They had 
been out ever since after breakfast and inspection; neither 
had replied a word to the other. The swings had been 
plunging all morning — only David’s and Emily’s had been 
quiet. 

Not that Emily had no desire to speak; it was David who 
refused to answer her questions. Emily, for her own part, 
felt more tranquil and strangely happy than she had ever 
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before been in her life; it was that brown, secure peace fol- 
lowing in the wakes of fierce illnesses and great travails. 
Emily, in a word, knew. 

That was what hurt so very much. Knowing the huge 
and terrible thing she did, the rest came so bewilderingly 
simple. The door, swinging to behind her, had shut her in 
upon a place pitiful and blatant with light. Nothing was 
secret any longer, nothing concealed. 

David’s silence could mean one thing — David, too, knew. 
At the end of an hour of pugnacious silence, Emily was con- 
vinced he knew. A great tenderness, hot and sweet and 
deep beyond the thin breaking of hearts, overwhelmed her. 
“David,” she said, timidly, “why don’t you want to speak to 
me?” 

David did not answer. 

Emily bit her lips. “You aren’t . . . mad at me, 
Davey?” 

No reply. 

Then, prayerfully, from Emily. “Don’t you want me to 

swing you, David. . . ?” 

David turned upon Emily scornfully. “I should think 
you'd have enough comminsense to not ask me that, Emily,” 


he told her. 





TWO POEMS—IN MEMORY 


By Epna RosoTHAM SMITH 
ALICE 


They tell me it is well 

Since she was to go 

She went from us in the Spring 
And not when the snow 


Fell. 


But I have seen her stand 
In a field a Spring day. 


Something there was in her smile, 
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Something in the way 
Her hand 

Cradled a flower 
Makes me think 

Her soul lagged slowly 
Slowly 


Down a hillside starred with iris — 


Past a hawthorne wholly 
Pink. 


ELEANOR 


She slipped from her clumsy 


Inadequate gown — 
From the lithe life of her 
Let it slide down. 


Because she had worn it 
We lifted and laid 

It apart from the crowd 
And deep in the shade. 


But over the summer grass 
Up from the flowers, 
Fondly protesting 

This grieving of ours — 


Unquenchable, deathless 
Her vital voice came 
Denying the dust 

And our sad, solemn game. 


Then that voice — or that soul — 


Or whatever you will — 


Slipped ahead to the draped door 


To welcome us still. 
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By WiLit1AM Marcu 


Corporal Lloyd Somerville 


All the men in our ward were gas patients and all of us 
were going to die. The nurses knew there was nothing that 
could be done for us and most of the men realized it too. 

Three cots away a man lay straining and trying to 
breathe. Sweat rolled from his face and he caught his 
breath with a high, sucking sound. After each spell had 
passed he would lie back, exhausted, and make a bubbling 
noise with his lips, as if apologizing for disturbing the ward; 
because each time the man strained for his breath the other 
men unconsciously struggled with him; and when he lay back 
exhausted we unclenched our fists and relaxed a little our- 
selves. I thought, “That fellow reminds me of a broken 
down soprano practicing her scales. ac 

A man whose face was turning the color of wet cement 
leaned over his cot and commenced vomiting his lungs into a 
tin bucket. . . . Then the soprano tried again for a high 
note and I knew that I couldn’t stand it any longer. I beat 
the mattress with my fists and my heart began racing and I 
remembered the doctors had said my only chance lay in 
keeping calm and unexcited. 

The night nurse came over to me. She was fat and old 
and she walked on the sides of her feet like a tame bear. 
There was a purple birth-mark on her chin. She stood look- 
ing down at me helplessly. 

“This is pretty God-damned amusing for you, isn’t it?” I 
said. She didn’t answer me and I commenced laughing and 
crying and shouting at her every filthy thing I had ever 
heard; but she bent over me slowly and kissed me on the 
mouth. “A big boy like you . . . afraid!” she said 
scornfully. I took hold of her hand and held it tightly. I 
could feel my heart slowing down again. My toes uncurled 
and my legs began to relax. My legs were stiff and numb. 
They felt as if they had been beaten with a stick. 
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And so she stood above my bed trying to think of some- 
thing to do for me. I turned my head and pressed my lips 
against her palm. I wanted her to know that I was not 
frightened any more. . . . I looked into her eyes stead- 
ily, and smiled; and she smiled back atme. . . . “I know 
what will help you,” she said, “and that’s a good stiff shot of 
cognac.” I said yes, I thought it might. Possibly it did help 
some: anyway, the ward was emptied and filled again before 


I finally died. 
Private Frederick Terwilliger 


One night when we were in a quiet sector near Verdun, 
Sergeant Bartelstone broke me out to go on watch until day- 
light. When I got to my post, I stood on a firestep and 
stuck my head above the trench to get a breath of fresh air. 
I was still grumbling sleepily to myself, I remember, and I 
yawned just when I stuck my head up. At that moment I 
felt a sharp pain and my mouth was full of blood. A stray 
bullet had gone through both my cheeks without hitting my 
tongue or touching a single tooth. 

The doctor back at Base One was certainly a fine man. I 
told him how it happened and he laughed and slapped his 
leg. ‘You know what I’m going to do for you, kid? — I’m 
going to give you the prettiest pair of dimples in the army!” 
he said. 

I got married not long after getting out of the service. 
My wife likes a lot of company, so once or twice a week she 
asks in some of the neighbors to play bridge or just sit 
around and listen to the radio. One night she had Ernie 
and Flossie Brecker over and Flossie said: “‘It’s a shame the 
Lord didn’t give me those beautiful dimples, instead of Mr. 
Terwilliger.” 

Flossie Brecker has a long neck and pale blue eyes that 
pop out at you like a frog’s, and suddenly I had a picture of 
her head raised unexpectedly over the side of a trench. Well 
sir, I laughed so long I lost count of the cards and had to 
deal over. My wife said, ‘Don’t pay any attention to Fred 
— I wish I had dimples like that too.” 
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Lieutenant Edward Frankel 


I came off watch cold and wet. There was a sour, over- 
powering smell in the dugout and it turned my stomach and 
made me want to vomit. I could feel vermin itching my 
back and crawling over my chest. I lighted my candle and 
looked at my dirty hands and my finger nails, caked with 
muck. “‘I’ll stand anything else,” I said, “but I won’t stand 
this filth any longer.” I cocked my pistol and placed it on 
the shelf beside the candle. . . . ‘When it’s exactly mid- 
night, I’m going to kill myself.” 

On my bed were some magazines that Captain Magee 
had read and passed on to me. I picked one up at random, 
and opened it: and there looking at me with sad, pitying 
eyes was Lillian Gish. Never in my life have I seen any- 
thing so pure or so clean as her face. I touched her cheeks 
with my finger. “Why, you’re clean and lovely . . .” I 
said in surprise. 

I cut out the picture and made a leather case for it, and I 
carried it with me as long as the war lasted. I used to look 
at it every night before I went to bed and every morning 
when I awoke. It took me safely through those terrible 
months and it brought me out, in the end, calm and un- 


disturbed. 
Corporal Leslie Jourdan 


After the war was over I moved to Birmingham, Ala- 
bama, and invested in a paint factory the money that my 
father had left for the completion of my musical education. 
I met Grace Ellis and she married me. We own our own 
home and we have three fine, healthy children. We have 
enough money laid by in safe bonds to keep us comfortably 
for the remainder of our lives. All in all I have prospered 
beyond the average, and Grace, who really loves me, has 
been happy. 

I had almost forgotten that I had ever played the violin 
at all when one day I ran across Henry Olsen in the lobby of 
the Tutweiler Hotel. He told me that he was touring the 
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principal cities of the south in a series of concerts and that 
the critics had given him fine notices wherever he had been. 
Olsen and I had studied together in Paris, under Olivarria, 
back in 1916, when we were both kids. 

Henry couldn’t get over the fact that I’d given up playing 
the violin. I tried to get him off the subject, but he kept 
coming back to it and reminding me how Olivarria (he’s 
dead now) used to say that I had more ability than all his 
other pupils combined and to predict that I was going to be 
the great virtuoso of my day. 

I laughed and tried to change the subject again. I com- 
menced telling him about the way I had prospered in the 
paint business, but he kept cross-examining me closely and 
bawling me out for having given up my music until finally I 
had to do it. I took my hands from my pockets and rested 
them quietly on his knee. My right hand is as good as it 
ever was, but shrapnel has wrecked the other one. Nothing 
remains of my left hand except an elongated thumb and two 
ragged teats of boneless flesh. 

After that Henry and I talked about the paint business 
and how I had prospered in it until it was time for him to 
leave for his concert. 


Private William Anderson 


There I was with my foot split open from heel to toe and 
that doctor at the dressing station thought I’d stand for him 
sewing it up without anything to deaden the pain except a 
couple of drinks of cognac. “I want some sort of an an- 
aesthetic!” I said, and I didn’t say it in any uncertain voice, 
either. 

A hospital corpsman tried to tell me that they were al- 
most out of morphine and that they were saving the little 
they had for officers. Did you ever hear anything so God- 
damned silly? ‘Do you think officers are more delicate 
than anybody else?” I said. ‘‘Why don’t you let everybody 
draw straws for the morphine? Or make a rule that no- 
body except blue eyed men under five feet eight are to get 
it? — Why don’t you make some reasonable rule about it?” 
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Then the doctor said, ““Take that man out and let him lay 
in the snow for awhile. That'll deaden him up some.” 

“By God, I'd like to see you try that once!” I said. “Tl 
write a letter to the Major General Commandant; I'll write 
a letter to President Wilson — !” 

Another doctor whose arms were bloody to his elbows 
said: “For Christ Sake, give him something and get it over 
with.” Just when I was feeling numb I raised up and said 
to the first doctor: “And by God! you'd better do a first 
class job on it, too!” The bloody doctor laughed. ‘Are 
you still with us, ‘Gentle Annie’ ?”’ he asked. 

x Jack!” I said. 





Sergeant Arthur Crenshaw 


When I came home the people in my town declared 
“Crenshaw Day.” They decorated the stores and the 
streets with bunting and flags; there was a parade in the 
morning with speeches afterwards, and a barbecue at Oak 
Grove in the afternoon. 

Ralph R. Hawley, President of the First National Bank 
and Trust Company, acted as toastmaster. He recited my 
war record and everybody cheered. Then he pointed to my 
twisted back and my scarred face, and his voice broke with 
emotion. I sat there amused and uncomfortable. I wasn’t 
fooled in the slightest. There is an expressive and vulgar 
phrase which soldiers use on such occasions and I repeated 
it under my breath. 

At last the ceremonies were over and Mayor Couzens, 
himself, drove me in his new automobile to my father’s farm 
beyond the town. The place had gone to ruin in my absence. 
We Crenshaws are a shiftless lot, and the town knows it. 
The floors were filthy and there was a pile of unwashed 
dishes in the sink while my sister Maude sat on the step eat- 
ing an apple and gazing, half asleep, at a bank of clouds. I 
began to wonder what I could do for a living, now that 
heavy farm work was impossible for me any more. All that 
afternoon I thought and at last I hit on the idea of starting 
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a chicken farm. I got pencil and paper and figured the 
thing out. I decided that I could start in a small way if I 
had five hundred dollars with which to buy the necessary 
stock and equipment. 

That night as I lay awake and wondered how I could 
raise the money, I thought of Mr. Hawley’s speech in which 
he had declared that the town owed me a debt of gratitude 
for the things I had done which it could never hope to repay. 
So the next morning I called on him at his bank and told him 
of my plans and asked him to lend me the money. He was 
very courteous and pleasant about it, but if you think he lent 
me the five hundred dollars you are as big a fool as I was. 


Private Edward Romano 


I was out on observation post near Hill 44 and it was 
raining. There was no wind and the rain fell straight down. 
To the north there were flashes, like heat lightning along the 
horizon, and the low growling of distant batteries. As I 
crouched in the trench, wet to the skin and shivering with 
cold, I thought: “It’s quiet here tonight, but up to the north 
terrible things are happening: there, at this moment, men 
are being torn to pieces, or stabbed to death with bayonets.” 

A Very light went up suddenly to break against the sky 
with a faint kiss, and against its flare I saw the intricate in- 
trenchments of rusting barbed wire. I saw, too, the slow 
rain gleaming like crystal against the light, and falling in 
dead, unslanted lines to the field. I lay huddled and trem- 
bling in the shallow trench, my rifle pressed against my body. 

The rain was washing up the bodies of men buried 
too hastily and there was an odor of decay in the air. 

I saw a man walking towards me, upright and unafraid. 
His feet were bare and his beautiful hair was long. I raised 
my rifle to kill him, but when I saw that it was Christ I low- 
ered it again. ‘Would you have hurt me?” He asked sadly. 
I said yes, and began to talk and curse furiously: “You 
ought to be ashamed of yourself to let this go on! You 
ought to be ashamed!” . . . He lifted his arms to the 
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sodden field, the tangled wire, and the charred trees like 
black teeth in a fleshless jaw. ‘“There’s nothing that I can 
do,” he said. It was then that I commenced to cry and 
Christ began crying too. 

At twelve o’clock my relief came. It was Johnny Town- 
send and I wanted to tell him what I had seen, but I knew 
that he would only laugh at me. 


Private Harold Dresser 


The French Government gave me a Croix de Guerre with 
Palm for crawling out in a barrage and rescuing a wounded 
French captain and his orderly. That was in April, 1918. 
Then, in July, I destroyed, single handed, a machine gun 
nest that was holding up our advance and killing many of 
our men, and I got both the Medal Militaire and the 
D. S. C. for that. I got the Medal of Honor in October, 
and this is the way it came about: we were advancing behind 
our own barrage when the shells commenced falling short, 
killing some of our men and wounding others. There was 
no communication by telephone with the batteries, so I vol- 
unteered to go back to Regimental Headquarters and report 
what the artillerymen were doing. 

The German line made a deep pocket to our left, so the 
shortest route to Regimental lay across an open field and 
straight through the German lines. Captain Magee said I'd 
never be able to make it through alive, but I thought I could 
do it, all right, and in ten minutes after I had started I was 
back at Regimental Headquarters giving them the dope. 

After war was over I returned to my old job with the 
General Hardware Company and I’ve been there ever since. 
In my home town people point me out to strangers and say, 
“You'd never believe that little fellow had a hat full of 
medals, would you?” and the strangers always say no, they 
never would. 


Private Philip Calhoun 
I lay excited behind the wall and watched the German 


artillerymen destroy Marigny. A shellshocked dog was hud- 
dled against the community wash house. His tail curved 
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under him and the hair on his back was stiff and erect. 
Water ran from his eyes and his mouth slavered. Occa- 
sionally he would spin rapidly in a circle and attempt to bite 
his tail; then he would stop, exhausted, and snap weakly to 
right and left; or occasionally he thrust his muzzle to the 
sky and his jaws opened widely, but the sound was lost in 
the sound of the shelling. 

At last little remained standing in the town except one 
wall of white limestone. On this wall was a religious print, 
in a gilt frame, showing a crown of thorns and a bleeding 
heart from which flames ascended; while beside it, on a 
wooden peg, hung a peasant’s shapeless coat. I lay on my 
belly and stared atthe wall. . . . The shells fell faster and 
the frightened dog began again to spin and chase his tail. The 
white wall trembled and a few stones fell, and when I looked 
up again, the coat had slipped from its peg and lay in the 
dust like a sprawling, dead bat. . . . Then suddenly the 
shelling stopped and the silence that followed seemed men- 
acing and terrible. The dog sniffed the air. He lifted his 
voice and howled. 

I got up at once and put on my pack. I walked over to 
the white wall and stood looking at it curiously. I was glad 
that it had been spared, and that the sacred picture was in 
its place. “Why should that one wall remain?” I thought. 
But as I stood there adjusting my pack and fumbling with the 
rusty catch of my cartridge belt, there came a tearing sound 
and a short report; and down fell the wall in a cloud of 
dust, smothering the heart from which flames were ascend- 
ing and crushing me to death with its weight. 


Corporal Sylvester Keith 


I came out sullen and resentful, determined that such a 
thing should never happen again. I felt that if people were 
made to understand the senseless horror of war, and could 
be shown the brutal and stupid facts, they would refuse to 
kill each other when a roomful of politicians decided for 
them that their honor had been violated: so I organized 
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“The Society for the Prevention of War’ and gathered 
around me fifty young and intelligent men, whose influence, 
I thought, would be important in the years to come. ‘Peo- 
ple are not basically stupid or vicious,” I thought; “they are 
only ignorant, or ill informed. It’s all a matter of enlight- 
enment.”’ 

Every Thursday the group gathered at our meeting place. 
They asked innumerable questions concerning the proper 
way to hold a bayonet and the best way to throw hand 
grenades. They were shocked at the idea of gas attacks on 
an extended front, and the brutality of liquid fire left them 
indignant and profane. 

I was pleased with myself and proud of my pupils. I 
said, ‘‘I am planting in these fine young men such hatred of 
war that when the proper time comes they will stand up and 
tell the truth without fear or shanie.” But someone began 
organizing a company of National Guard in our town about 
that time, and my disciples, anxious to protect their country 
from the horrors I had described, deserted my society and 
joined in a body. 


Sergeant Jack Howie 


The people in Beauford treated us fine. They gave us a 
party that night and all the girls in town were there to dance 
with us. One of them took a shine to me right off the reel. 
She was the prettiest girl at the party, too. She had dark 
eyes and dark curly hair and her skin was as white as milk. 
On her left cheek, almost up to her eyebrows, were three 
brown moles that formed a triangle. The one at the top 
was a little larger than the other two, but not much. When 
she saw me she came straight past all the other men and 
asked me to dance with her. Gee! — I thought I'd fall over 
backwards. 

When I had her in my arms I kept thinking, ‘Good Lord, 
if I gave you a good squeeze you'd break right in two!” 

I kept stepping on her feet and bumping into her 
knees, but this little girl said I danced fine. My hands felt 
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as big as skinned pork loins and my uniform seemed too 
tight for me. . . . Then we went outside and sat in the 
moonlight and talked. Say, this was the most beautiful girl 
I ever saw. I thought her eyes were brown at first but they 
weren't brown at all: they were dark blue. Her hair smelled 
like violets. I wanted to put my arm around her, but I 
didn’t dare make a break. I kept thinking: “Gee, what a 
help you'd be toa manona farm!” . ‘ 

I don’t like to tell this part of it, but after awhile she said: 
“You are the handsomest man I have ever seen!” I giggled 
like a fool. “Say, what are you trying to hand me, sister?” 
I asked. She touched my cheek with her hand. ‘Will you 
be my perfect knight, without fear and without reproach?” 
she asked. I didn’t say anything, but this thought crossed 
my mind: “‘She’s talking like that because I’ve got on a uni- 
form. If she had seen me first in dirty overalls working on a 
farm, she wouldn’t so much as speak to me.” I turned away 
from her, but she pulled my head down and kissed me on the 
mouth. “I'll never forget you,” she said, “and you'll never 
forget me either.” I took her arms from around my neck. 
“Don’t be a fool,” I said, “I won’t even remember you to- 
morrow . 

But all during war times I thought about her and I pic- 
tured a thousand times my return to Beauford, to tell her 
I’d been her knight as well as I knew how, and to show her 
my medal; but when war was really over I went straight 
back home and took over the farm. (A swell help she’d 
have been to a man ona farm!) Then I got to going with 
Lois Schelling and we married soon after that. We get 
along fine together. . . . So the girl in Beauford was 
wrong about my not forgetting her: I can’t even remember 
now what she looked like. 


Sergeant Marvin Mooney 


One day in the Argonne Forest we came on a wounded 
German soldier. It was early in the morning and frost had 


fallen the night before. The German lay huddled on his 
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belly, and he must have been there all night because when I 
turned him over there was no frost on the place where he 
had been lying. His face was white and he was shivering. 
He wore eye glasses with thick, dirty lenses. 

When he saw me, he started to beg for a drink of water. 
I said, “It was different when you were raping Red Cross 
nurses and cutting off the legs of children in Belgium, wasn’t 
it? The shoe’s on the other foot, now. — Here’s some of 
your own medicine!” Then I straightened out his head with 
my foot and I pounded his face with the butt of my rifle 
until it was like jelly. After that I opened my canteen and 
poured all the water I had on the ground, as I didn’t want 
anybody to think it was giving him the water I minded. 
““Here’s a drink for you,” I said. 

If you think I’m lying just ask Luke Janoff and Harry 
Althouse. They were with me at the time. — He was a 
crummy little bird and his eye glasses were tied around his 
ears with two pieces of common twine. He was about five 
feet six, I should say, although he might have been a little 
taller than that. 


Corporal Howard Virtue 


For a week I heard shells falling . . . nothing but 
shells falling . . . and exploding with blasts that rocked 
the walls of the dugout . . . rocking the walls of the 
dugout and rattling the frosty duckboards. —I became 
afraid that I would die before the meaning of my life was 
made clear. I thought, “If I use my head, I can get out of 
this.” I remembered a joke about a man who ran around 
picking up scraps of paper. After examining each scrap he 
would discard it quickly and say, “No, that’s not it!” So 
the doctors pronounced him mentally incompetent and dis- 
charged him from the service. As they handed him his dis- 
charge paper the man looked it over carefully to see that 
everything was in order. Then he smiled at the doctor 
triumphantly and said, “That's it, all right!” “I'll do the 
same thing,” I said; “my life is too valuable to be wasted on 
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a battle field.” . . . I crawled out over the side of the 
trench and commenced picking up dead leaves, talking rap- 
idly to myself all the time. Sergeant Dennison came out 
and coaxed me back to our lines. 

Back at the hospital I was afraid that those smart doctors 
would see through my ruse, but I fooled them too; I was 
transferred to the United States and later committed to this 
asylum for lunatics. Here’s the irony of the situation: I 
cannot obtain my freedom although I’m as sane as any man 
alive. 

You are a fair man, let me ask you a question: How can 
I spread the glory of my cousin, Jesus, and how can I bap- 
tise him in the River Jordan from this place where my limbs 
are shackled? How can I thunder the incestuousness of 
Herodias, or how submit, at last, when the wanton Salome 
completes my destiny — shaking her loins for the gift of my 
head? How can I do these things when my words die flatly 
against the padding of my cell? 

— Cymbals clashing and spears and soldiers cursing and 
casting lots and blood running in rivers from the poles de- 
stroying life and creating life. Rocking! . . . Rocking! 

And white breasts rosy tipped walking beautifully 
over ruin and always shells falling . . . nothing but 
shells falling . . . and exploding with blasts that rock 
the walls of the dugout. . . . And me crying in the wil- 
derness. Crying and nobody to heed me 

I have told them over and over why it is necessary that I 
be released from this place, but the guards only stare at me 
and chew gum rhythmically with slow, maddening jaws. 


Sergeant Carroll Hart 


Johnny Citron was with me that day we took the machine 
gun nest in Veuilly Wood. We found the crew all killed 
except one heavy-set, bearded man, and he was badly 
wounded. Just as we came up, the bearded man reached 
inside his tunic and fumbled for something, so I emptied my 
pistol into him. His arm came away from his coat with a 
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jerking, irregular motion and his palm rested for a moment 
against his lips. The blood in his throat began to strangle 
him and he made a gurgling, sighing sound. His eyes rolled 
back and his jaw fell open. 

I went over and opened his palm to see what he had in it. 
It was the photograph of a little German girl. She was 
round-faced and freckled and her hair was curled, for the 
occasion, over her shoulders. ‘That must have been his 
daughter,” said Johnny Citron. 

That night I couldn’t sleep for thinking of that German 
soldier. I rolled and pitched about, and toward daybreak 
Johnny came over and lay down by me. “Don’t blame 
yourself that way, sergeant,” he said, “anybody would have 
thought he was going to throw a grenade.” 


Private John Citron 


Early in June we took over a position in Belleau Wood 
just evacuated by the Sixth Regiment, who had made an at- 
tack that morning. There was a lot of salvage around and 
a number of letters which had been torn up and thrown 
away. I pieced a part of one letter together and read it, 
but I could never find the last page. It was addressed to a 
man named Francis R. Toleman and it was the most inter- 
esting letter I ever read. I carried it around with me for a 
long time hoping that some day I’d meet this fellow Tole- 
man, but I never did. 

If he’s alive today and reads this, I’d appreciate it if he 
would write and tell me if he and Milly ever made it up. 
I'd also like to know what in the world Alice Wilson did to 
make her own people turn against her that way. 











ZIGABOO 
By Pau H. Bixver 


Oh yes, I suppose I’m lucky all right. This thing hap- 
pened two months ago and nobody’s wise yet. I guess it’s 
safe to spill it to you, if you'll just promise to keep it under 
your hat. I’d catch a hell of a razzing if these fellas here 
in the Bureau found out everything. I’m awful sensitive 
when it comes to zigaboos. 

You see, when I went down to that little burg in Pennsyl- 
vania to bring back a pris’ner I didn’t know he was going to 
turn out to be a zig. If I had, course I’d stayed home and 
let somebody else do the dirty work — at least I'd raised 
a awful kick. 

I was working the late morning trick then like I am now 
when it happened. One day the boss calls me into his office. 

“'Toughey,” he says when I had closed the door, “that 
was a damn’ nice clean-up you made on the stick-up gang 
last week. Those birds were kidding us for a month.” I 
thought it was pretty good myself. One thing about the 
boss is, he always gives you credit. 

“I’m going to give you a little reward,” he continues. 
“You're going to take a little trip, Toughey, to a little burg 
down in Pennsylvania. A fella waiting for you down there 
who ran away with some dough from the Drexel Hotel. I 
had Pinelli and Czisko looking for him in the speakeasies, 
but they didn’t do any good. (The boss didn’t say anything, 
but if that team don’t pinch something pretty soon besides 
kids in short pants, they'll be in harness out in the sticks 
again poundin’ the bricks.) 

“We notified his home town,” says the boss. “They 
knocked him off last night. I got a telegram. He waives 
and we don’t have to worry about a fight getting him. No- 
thing heavy, you see, but I got to have somebody respon- 
sible.” 

Well, the telephone was ringing then and the boss had to 
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leave. I got a few more details from Eddie, his secretary, 
and from Pinelli. But nothing that meant much. I ask you, 
how could I know this fella was going to turn out to be a 
zig without anyone telling me? 

It seems this dude, who was twenty-three or four years 
old, was a bell boy. They trusted him a good deal at the 
hotel — he was next to the captain. His name was Har- 
ford. He was a pretty quiet kind of a guy, never had much 
to say and didn’t tear around with the other boys. But 
they all liked him (so Pinelli says). He'd been there a long 
time. 

One day the cashier, whose office is downstairs just back 
of the main desk, telephones the treasurer upstairs for a 
thousand bucks in change. There was nothing funny about 
that. The Drexel is the biggest hotel in town and it does 
a lot of business. Besides, Pinelli told me there was a con- 
vention leaving town that morning and they needed extra 
change at the desk. Anyhow the treasurer got all the dough 
ready in a satchel and called Harford. 

It wasn’t a new job to Harford. He’d taken more than 
that as far at the First National uptown. About a half 
hour afterwards, the cashier called up and said they was 
running short and when was he going to get his dough. 
When they come to look around, Harford had beat it. It 
ain’t much of a trick to change your clo’es and get out of a 
crowded hotel without being noticed, if you got nerve and 
know where you're going. 

The grand jury’d already indicted Harford for embez- 
zlement, so I went down to the courthouse to get a copy of 
the indictment and some dough for the trip. Then I went 
home and packed up and took the rattler to Columbus. 
They got a new rule now that you got to have a governor’s 
warrant before you can bring a pris’ner back to Ohio from 
another state. Unless you get it you can’t have your expense 
account O.K.’d. It’s so the lawyers can have more time — 
at least that’s what the boss told me once. Getting more 
time is about the most important thing a lawyer does these 
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days outside of trying to rattle a hard working p’liceman on 
the witness stand. 

I like travelling all right but this waiting around is some- 
thing else. I got to the state house too late to get my war- 
rant that day. After taking in a couple movies, getting a 
extra good night’s sleep and waiting for the red tape to open 
up in the morning I was glad this dude Harford had waived. 
If he had fought extradition like most of these wise crooks, 
I'd of had to go to Harrisburg too, and in all it might of 
taken four or five times as long. 

I got away around noon. I had to lay over in Pittsburgh 
a couple hours, though, and when I fin’lly rolled into this 
little Pennsylvania burg it was between eight and nine at 
night. 

An old Ford taxi jiggled me up from the station and I 
figgered the town couldn’t hold more than ten thousand, in- 
cluding home pets. It wasn’t much of a place. I never did 
care for these hick burgs anyhow. 

The jail wasn’t much either, as far as I could see. The 
sheriff himself was on duty. He was six-foot and pleasant- 
looking. 

“Detective Laird from Cleveland?” he asks. His voice 
was sort of soft and slow. I nodded. “I was kind of ex- 
pecting you this evening. I’m Sheriff Farley and I’m pleased 
to meet you.” 

I said I was glad to know him, sheriff. 

“Well, we’ve got your man for you,” he continues. 
‘‘Want to look him over?” 

Well, you see I had no idea Harford was going to turn 
out to be a zig, so I didn’t care about bothering with him 
then. But Farley was already on his way toward the back 
so I followed him. The building looked like it had been 
built for something beside a jail. The cells was nothing but 
iron cages which had been brought in and fastened with 
bolts to the floor and walls. Harford was in one of the last 
cells and was the only pris’ner in the whole works. 

The light was poor in the back and I thought at first Far- 
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ley was going to drag his man out where I could see him. 
But when he got to the cell he hesitated. 

““He’s laying down,” drawls Farley, quiet. “I reckon he’s 
asleep.” 

“T’d just as soon see this bird by daylight,” I says. “I’m 
not shipping out till nine-thirty. There'll be plenty of time 
in the morning.” Afterwards I wished to God I'd of had a 
good squint at him. 

I heard Farley mumble something about “not bothering 
him”’ but I thinks nothing of it. 

When we got back to the office in front, Farley asked if 
I wouldn’t like to sit down. Well, I was a little fed up on 
movies, though I like ’em well enough, and I knew there 
wasn’t a thing else to do in this hick burg, so I said I didn’t 
mind and I sat. Ina way this Farley was a pretty interest- 
ing fella though he was kind of young and innocent and I 
could see he hadn’t had much experience with real crooks. 
He asked me if I’d took any part in the Daise-Hammel pay- 
roll stick-up and double murder a couple years back that 
was in all the papers, and when he found I knew all about 
it and had practic’lly, you might say, cleaned it up myself, 
he was real interested and got kind of excited. So then 
I told him about some other big jobs I’d worked on till it 
begun to get late — that is, for a small burg like that. 

‘Taking back a boy like Harford won’t mean very much 
to you, I reckon,” he says fin’lly as I was getting ready to 
make a break. 

“‘No, he ain’t much of a crook,” I replies. ‘‘Prob’bly his 
first job.” 

“His last too, I reckon,” he adds. 

I was just going to say that Harford wouldn’t be draw- 
ing no life sentence for only embezzling a thousand berries 
when I see he means something diff’rent. I got my own 
the’ries about crooks turning over a new leaf, but I didn’t 
want to argue just then; so I changes the subject. 

“How come Harford didn’t fight extradition?” I asks. 
“Was he just dumb or couldn’t he find no lawyer?” 
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“Nothing like that,” he replies. ‘He hasn’t any money 
for a lawyer — but I don’t reckon he’s a real crook anyhow. 
I knew him before he went to Cleveland. He had a reason 
for stealing the money.” 

“T never knew one that didn’t,” I comes back. ‘“‘What 
did he do with the dough?” 

“T found five hundred and forty dollars on him when I 
arrested him,” says Farley. “As far as I could find out the 
rest of it went mostly for doctor’s bills.” 

‘What d’you mean, doctor’s bills?” I asks. 

Then come the details. Farley, I figger, had wanted to 
tell ’em to me all along but I hadn’t give him the chance. It 
seems Harford’s old man had kicked off four years ago. 
There was five kids in the family besides the old lady, and 
Harford thought he could help out better if he could go to 
some big burg and get work there. He’d been doing some odd 
jobs around the old Central House at home and somebody 
told him about Cleveland, so that’s how he happened to 
come up there and get started at the Drexel. He was get- 
ting along pretty good after a couple years, being able to 
send half his pay home every week and sometimes more 
when tips was heavy. (Maybe Farley was laying this on 
thick, I don’t know. I kind of suspected it afterward. I’m 
just telling you like he told me.) 

Fin’lly he falls hard for a skirt. She falls for him too, 
and after some argument they figgers they can make it to- 
gether if she helps out by working herself, so they get tied. 
Everything was O.K. till over a year later when one day she 
discovers she’s going to have a kid. Pretty soon she had 
to give up her job, and then he sends her to his old lady 
down here in Pennsylvania. 

At that time he was making sometimes as much as fifty 
bucks a week (says the sheriff) and with a couple of the 
other kids helping out at home, they was almost breaking 
even. But he was worried about what they was going to do 
when the big moment come and he was to be a father. His 
woman kept writing every day and she wasn’t any too happy 
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about everything herself. (That maybe was true. All fe- 
males are the same that way, I guess. A woman in that con- 
dition is kind of funny, as I know myself, having a wife and 
two kids of my own.) 

Well (says Farley) this was Harford’s first experience 
and he not only wasn’t looking for charity, he wanted the 
whole thing done right. He cut himself down on food and 
lodging as much as he could, but he didn’t see no way out 
right up to the last. Then that morning when the treasurer 
called him to carry the dough downstairs to the cashier, the 
idea of taking it pops into his head and without thinking 
what might happen afterwards he makes a quick change 
from uniform to street clo’es and tears for Pennsy and home. 
It happens he beats the stork by a few hours, and he has 
his woman taken to a private hospital with the best local doc 
officiating and surprises everybody by paying all bills in ad- 
vance. 

When Farley gets our telegram some time later, he goes 
out to Harford’s place and finds his man just ready to leave 
for another visit to the hospital. He knocks him off with- 
out no fuss at all. It didn’t seem like much of a pinch, but 
Farley was sure steamed up over it. 

“IT don’t know whether he was expecting me or not,” he 
finishes. ‘He didn’t seem surprised though. He’s not a 
bad kid.” 

‘Just a wee bit over-anxious,” I says, sarcastic, as I got 
up to leave. Sitting quiet in a chair and listening to Farley’s 
drawly voice had made me sleepy and I was aching to get 
over to the hotel and climb in the hay. Stories like Har- 
ford’s I’d heard before and most of the time they ain’t 
true; and when they are, there’s nothing can be done about 
it. When a fella does something and you nab him, he’s got 
to pay —if you can get him by the lawyers and the judge. 

So I says goodnight to the sheriff and goes out. If it 
hadn’t of been for what happened next morning, I prob’bly 
wouldn’t of thought about the thing again without someone 
reminding me. Farley was waiting for me at the jail when I 
come over and he had something on his mind. 
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‘Harford wants to see his wife over at the hospital be- 
fore he leaves,” he announces. 

“That’s kind of unusual, ain’t it?’ I says. “Who the hell 
is Harford, anyways? He ain’t even got a lawyer.” 

Farley thinks this over a minute before answering. 

“You haven’t shown me your papers yet,” he says then. 
“He’s my man still and I'll take the responsibility. I’ve 
known Harford since he was a little shaver and he’s all 
right. He won’t make any fuss. One of my deputies is 
driving us over if you want to come along. He’s out in 
front now.” 

If I was one of these guys quick on the trigger I might 
of got sore at Farley. If I’d wanted to I could of raised 
plenty hell and kept Harford from going, as he really be- 
longed to me. But I kind of liked Farley and he said he’d 
be responsible, and anyhow it didn’t really matter much to 
me one way or the other as long as we didn’t miss the rat- 
tler back home. To make sure everything went smooth I 
took Farley up on his invite to go along and went out and 
got in the front seat of the car along with the deputy. When 
Farley come out with his pris’ner a couple minutes later, I 
didn’t get a good look at the dude’s face — he kept his eyes 
on the ground. If I had, it sure would of made a diffrence 
about our little trip. 

It was just a couple minutes’ ride to the hospital. When 
we rolls up in front, Farley and Harford hurries out and up 
the steps with me trailing some yards in the rear. They was 
evidently expected, as when I got inside they was nowhere to 
be seen. I waited a little and then a nurse come down and 
told me where they was. 

I finds Farley standing in the doorway of the sickroom 
looking out in the hall. Well, I haven’t no scruples against 
watching a pris’ner no matter what he’s doing — you can’t 
in line of duty — so I looks in. 

What I seen was more than I figgered on. Harford’s 
back was to me and I couldn’t see the kid, but sitting up in 
bed propped up on pillas was one of the prettiest high yalla 
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gals you ever laid eyes on. Well, maybe you can figger how 
I felt! Up till then I hadn’t no suspicion Harford was a 
zig. A good stiff sock on the button couldn’t of paralyzed 
me more. It took me a minute to come to. Then I cussed. 

“Say,” I says to Farley, “is this bozo a zigaboo ?” 

He looked at me kind of funny. I thought maybe he had- 
n’t understood. 

“Ts this guy Harford a boogy?” I asks again, a little 
louder. 

He just stares. 

“You know — a nigger!’’ I says, sore. 

“He’s got Negro blood in him if that’s what you mean,” 
says Farley fin’lly, ‘though he doesn’t look much like one. 
Didn’t you know?” 

“Dll say I didn’t!” I hollers. “If I had I would sure 
raised hell!” 

If there’s anything makes me see red it’s a zig that tries to 
makes people think he’s a white man. I was so goddamn’ 
mad I walks right in and slaps my hand on Harford’s shoul- 
der. 

“Come on, you black blankety-blank!” I says. “You 
fooled me plenty. We’re going back to Cleveland — now!” 

He makes a dive to kiss the high yella good-bye, but I 
caught him a swell one on the side of the dome that pretty 
near knocked him cold. 

“T wasn’t fooling when I said that!” I roars, and I brings 
out the bracelets and snaps him onto me right there. 
Neither Harford or the woman let a peep out of them. 
Farley was watching the proceedings kind of flabbergasted, 
but he didn’t have a thing to say either when I handed him 
the papers. He could see I knew my business. I moved 
fast. We pretty near left the sheriff at the hospital. 

On the way down to the station and while we was waiting 
for the train I had a chance to figger things out a little. I 
was sore, a course, over what happened. But there was 
something else. First of all, I wondered if it hadn’t been a 
frame-up by some of the wise guys at the Bureau, who are 
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always playing practical jokes. Everybody there knows I 
ain’t got any use for a shine. But then I realized it was the 
chief who sent me down and it wouldn’t be like the boss to 
have a trick like that done to me, partic’larly when he had 
told me the trip was a reward for the good work I had been 
doing. I still had a idea, though, it might of been a put-up 
job. It wouldn’t be the first time. 

There was another reason for me being hot. There’s 
half a dozen zigaboos kept in the Bureau for just such jobs 
as the one I was doing. When a nigger crook is nabbed out- 
side of town, the boss always sends a zig detective to bring 
him back — unless he’s done some serious crime like killing 
a white person. I hated like hell to have anyone catch me 
taking the place of a boogy. It wasn’t according to Hoyle. 

Maybe I ought to go back and explain something to you. 
A zig, yunderstand, don’t know the meaning of law and 
order. Twelve years back when I joined the p’lice depart- 
ment I started in by walking a beat in the third precin’t. I 
didn’t care much for the boogies then — I never had. The 
precin’t’s called the roaring third and they got it right. 
They make three pinches there to one in any other part of 
the city, and three-fourths of ’em are shines. There ain’t a 
place in the whole precin’t where you can stand and throw 
a rock without the chance of skinning some black meat. 

It don’t do any good to throw ’em in jail. I remember 
once when I was new on the force I run onto a couple of ’em 
who had had a argument — which ain’t unusual. One of 
*em — I remember his name was Columbus — was cut so 
bad he couldn’t walk, so I had him hauled to a hospital. 
The doc told me he took thirty-one stitches in one big slice 
clear across his belly. The other zig, a course, I pinched. 

The trial come off about three weeks afterward when Co- 
lumbus got out of the hospital. When the p’lice prosecutor 
told him to testify, he said he didn’t have anything to say. 

“Don’t you want to prosecute?” asks the judge. 

“No suh, yo’ honah, Ah don’ care ta puhsecute,”’ says Co- 
lumbus. 
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‘But didn’t this man cut you up and put you in the hospi- 
tal?” 

“He didn’ mean nufhin’,’ 
foolin’.” 

Maybe it was funny — everybody laughed but me, any- 
how — but I was sore. The judge ended by giving them 
both fifteen days for disturbance. After that happened to 
me two or three times I learned my lesson. I didn’t pinch 
"em except when the sergeant or lieutenant expected me to. 
I just beat em up where they was — they understand that 
kind of treatment better. Afterwards I found plenty of 
others doing the same thing. Being civilized and decent 
don’t mean a thing to a boogy. And that goes for the nigger 
wenches as well as for the men. A dog is cleaner and has 
more sense of what’s right. 

Well, to get back to what I was saying, when we got to the 
station, Farley turns to the zig and says good-bye. 

‘Let me know how you come out,” he says. And without 
saying a word to me he rides off. Farley was a queer one 
but I couldn’t help liking him. Maybe he was just new to 
p'lice business. I sometimes of wondered, though, if he 
wasn’t kind of nutty. There are guys like that, you know, 
who are all right except on one subject. You can’t be a 
good officer and let friendship or anything like that interfere 
with duty. 

Harford was funny, too—for a zig, anyhow. The 
sheriff was right. To look at him you wouldn’t hardly think 
he could be a zig. You might of even said his hair was 
brown, it was that light. If you looked sharp, though, you 
could see his skin was kind of muddy-looking and his lips 
was a little thick. 

He didn’t make me a bit of trouble all the way to Cleve- 
land — not even when we changed at Pittsburgh and had to 
run to make connections. He was about the quietest pris- 
*ner I ever had. He didn’t have a thing to say and wasn’t 
interested in anything that happened. Two or three times 
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some of the other passengers stared at us — we was still 
handcuffed together — but he didn’t seem to notice. 

He glanced out of the window some of the time, but there 
didn’t seem to be anything in partic’lar he was looking at, 
except once. We stopped at one of the little burgs between 
Pittsburgh and Cleveland — Alliance I think it was. I felt 
him kind of lean forward and I looked to see what it was all 
about. On the platform was a woman holding a little kid in 
her arms and a man, prob’bly her husband, was kissing them. 
Afterwards I noticed Harford was smiling a little. 

It bothered me during the trip how I was going to keep 
everything quiet when I got back to the Bureau. If any- 
body found out I had let a zig visit his woman like that, I 
knew I’d never hear the last of it, considering what I’d often 
said and how I acted. It wouldn’t of made no diff’rence to 
them hyenas it was a accident. 

When we got to town late in the afternoon, I took Har- 
ford right to county jail. There wasn’t no chance then, like 
there might of been if I’d come in late at night, of having to 
take him to Central Station first, having to let everybody 
look over the booking slip and maybe ask embarrassing 
questions. 

When I reported at the Bureau afterwards I sort of ex- 
pected the boss or some of the others to start raggin’ me 
about bringing back a boogy. They wasn’t wise, though. 
Nobody said anything outside of “Did yuh have a good 
time?” and so forth. A couple young newspaper boys was 
hanging around as usual — I’d missed ’em at county jail — 
but I got by easy enough. I just took ’em in a corner and 
began talking about this thousand dollar embezzlement as 
though it was a big story. They looked kind of funny and 
then I let it slip out chance-like that Harford was a zig. 
You ought to of seen ’em fade. They hadn’t been around 
the Station but only a few weeks, but they already knew what 
their editors thought of nigger news. The next day two of 
the papers didn’t mention my being away at all and the other 
had two paragraphs on the woman’s page. 
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The trial come off a couple weeks later. Toward the last 
of it another one of these newspaper boys comes in and I 
was worried again for a little. But when he hears the judge 
pass sentence and then suspend it and put Harford on proba- 
tion, he leaves without hesitating. Even though I was glad 
at losing my last chance for unwelcome publicity, I squirmed 
some like I always do when there ain’t any real conviction. 
But prob’bly I couldn’t of figgered on much else. Right 
from the first I seen the prosecuting attorney and the judge 
was going kind of easy on Harford account of what he done 
with the dough. And the fellas from the Drexel had got 
back more than half what they lost, which was unusual, and 
they wasn’t very interested in the prosecution somehow. 

Anyway, none of the boys got a chance to rag me and 
that’s the main thing. You'll remember to keep it quiet like 
I said, won’t you? You see there wasn’t the littlest chance 
in the world of my knowing ahead of time what was going 
to happen. 





TWO POEMS 


By Rosert J. Harris 


SPAWN OF THE WHIP 


It was a slave who bore 

My ancestor; 

And deep in her 

She felt me stir, 

Asking — as now —the crude 
Questions of servitude. 


Under the scourge she thought 
“‘Whip’s sons are brought 
Not to the task. 
This one shall ask 
Whether to rise and grip 
Hold of the whip.” 
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Thought must have dignified 
Her as she died. 

Every cicatrice, 

Ridge, came to this. 

Felled to the floor, 

She thought the more. 


Thinking, her body rang 
Pang upon pang, 
— Borne down to earth, 
Giving me birth. 


I should not thank her, for 
Thinking is all she gave 
— Back of my ancestor 
There was a slave. 


THE RED BIRD 


The red bird flickers in Mander’s wood 
And over Virginia Mander’s grave. 
I'd be forgetting him, if I could. 


His cry is scrawled on the flimsy air. 
Virginia’s hearing him too, I guess 
— She heard him always and anywhere 


At evening calling an unseen brood, 
And always she'd turn and she’d whisper, ‘““There! 
That’s the darkness hungering for its food. 


“Tn us it answers him. None the less 
Our silence is color we should save 
To deepen a later loneliness.” 


I thought Virginia seemed so brave. 

I asked her nothing. I understood. 

And over Virginia Mander’s grave 

The red bird flickers in Mander’s wood. 











THE SKETCH BOOK 
MARINER’S SARCOPHAGUS 


By Mitprep Fow er FIELp 


When Mariner grew thoughtful his pipe pointed straight 
out from his flat white face. He gripped it in strong teeth 
yellowed with years of tobacco. When his stubby frame 
bent at the mortar box he might let it droop a mite, but 
along toward knocking-off time or when the men sat around 
being just bone lazy, it jerked back to an interested angle. 
He’d pull it out, puff out his flat cheeks, pop his pale eyes, 
and blow a beautiful plume of smoke. Then he'd kind of 
squint and sit still and look over everybody’s head in a 
tantalizing kind of way. If you’ve seen men look like that, 
sort of absent from the flesh, you’ve seen Mariner. But 
you never heard anybody could go on like he did. 

“Yes suh, them Greeks an’ Romans had a heap o’ hoss 
sense.” Somebody would ask him what he was studying on. 
‘They had livin’ — an’ dyin’ too — daown to what I'd call a 
fine art.” He might remember to open his poke and take 
out his cold corn bread and bacon, or maybe he’d watch the 
others eat and never think of it. ‘‘Eat, drink, an’ let who 
can have possum. No fuss abaout heaven nor hell. Livin’ 
was high an’ when you died you died.” This always drew a 
gasp from a new listener, in a town that was Hard-shell to 
the soles of its Sunday shoes. 

The rest were used to it. Sam Groat, Mariner’s partner 
in plastering, knew that when once he got wound up he was 
like to run on for half an hour. So Sam would wrinkle his 
long nose, shake his shoulders like an old hound dog, bite off 
a chew, and settle down into his shirt collar. Sam’s no ac- 
count nephew, Lip Leslie, who was learning the trade off 
and on, was always ready to stretch himself on the warm 
sand, dream of his latest love, and smoke a strong cigar. 
Lip was born handsome but lazy. Whistled nigger tunes 
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and snapped his fingers more than he worked, but he liked 
Mariner’s talk right well. 

“Yes suh, livin’ was high suah ’nough. Wine cooled in 
th’ snows o’ Mount O-lympus. Drunk from gold cups car- 
ried raound by gals with more beauty than clo’es. Music 
playin’ fo’ th’ breakdaown after. An’ did they work?” 
Here the pipe would shoot to a fighting angle. 

‘Well naow, did they?” Sam would drawl, just to oblige. 
He seemed to remember they didn’t. 

“Co’se not. They'd slaves to bathe ’em. Slaves to per- 
fume ’em. Slaves to carry their se-dan chairs and feed th’ 
camels. Slaves to just stand raound an’ hold togas. Ha’ps 
a-playin’, gals a-dancin’. I can just see it that-a-way.” Mar- 
iner would close his eyes. He was that wrapped up in the 
subject. 

‘“‘Naow as I was sayin’, take their buryin’s. Them 
heathens was clean. Built their bathrooms out o’ marble, 
spent a life-time keepin’ clean an’ didn’t make sense t’ be 
burried in dirt in th’ end. Kaint say who-all started th’ 
style, but le’s say one day Mist’ Caesah happened t’ see some 
extray fine marble while ridin’ outside th’ city gates. Maybe 
he’d come back from battle sad like or they wa’nt ’nough 
Christians t’ keep th’ lions wild. I told you-all ’baout th’ 
circus then, way back when th’ Romans needed entertainin’ ? 

‘‘Leastways he sent fo’ his masons an’ he says, ‘Boys, take 
out the royal trucks an’ bring me in a load o’ marble. I 
aim t’ build a tomb.’ When his friends gathered raound 
pro-testin’ that he was young to think o’ dyin’, pressin’ him 
to come on a spree or summon his favorite wife to sing him 
t’ sleep with a ha’p, he says, ‘You-all know I aim t’ live long 
an’ happy as th’ sarvant o’ this here commonwealth.’ Here 
he paused listenin’ t’ th’ cheers like any pol-itician. ‘But 
when this dusky car-avan moves on, my motto, Gentlemen, is 
pre-paredness.’”’ Mariner would lift his hand and let his 
voice fall with a sad sound. 


“Then Mist’ Caesah done had hisse’f measured. Reck’n 
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a right sma’t marble was wasted befo’ that marble couch 
was don t’ suit. But when hit was done an’ set on a marble 
slab, hit must’ve been a sight. Ca’ved with the signs o’ th’ 
zodiac fo’ luck. Then there was a marble box long an’ nar- 
row like a coffin with one side kicked aout. Bein’ a ruler an’ 
a man o’ high es-tate, father o’ his country an’ all that, he 
had his name an’ how great were his deeds in war an’ peace, 
all over th’ lid. Reck’n they laid a slave on that couch an’ 
fit the lid over. Reck’n more’n one as th’ work pro-gressed. 
A slave wa’nt wuth much in Rome. 

‘‘*There,’ he says. ‘Boys, you-all done right well. Let 
hit be a feast fo’ th’ pop-ulace. Hand me my fiddle there. 
An’ maybe we better light a little bon-fire t’ cheer my sad- 
dened spirits.’ 

‘What'd he call it? A sar-cophygus. S-A-R- spell hit 
like hit saounds. An’ when he died at a ripe old age, Mist’ 
Emp’ror was carried through th’ streets with pomp an’ cere- 
mony an’ then, when his friends had crowned their heads 
with garlands an’ made him a right hi-larious funeral, they 
kivered him as planned an’ left him there. The O-lympian 
gods didn’t bother with no resurrectin’!” 

When he was talked out Mariner would go back to work. 
He could do two men’s work without a wasted motion, for 
in spite of his short bow legs he was quick on a ladder. 
Later he would go whistling home to his family, to sit on the 
front stoop in summer or warm his shins at the wood-fire 
in winter. His woman, Nan, was slow-moving and sparing 
of words, with hair about the color of the red clay hills 
hereabouts. She minded her truck patch and her man and 
was fond of snuff and hymn-singing. It fretted her some 
that he was an unbeliever, but when he was out of earshot 
she’d often sing, ‘On the othah side o’ Johdan, In the swee- 
eeet fields o’ Eden: Theh is rest fo’ the weeeary an’ peeeace 
fo’ the sad.” She dragged it out long and mournful and it 
seemed to help her. 

Then there was Hasdrubal, twelve years old and the spit- 
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ting image of his Pa — he’d be a great man one day, con- 
sidering his name. Then there was Xerxes K. P., these let- 
ters stood for King-O-Persia, who was a great man too — 
Mariner had been heard to say that he bridged the Red Sea 
with some boats he found lying around. Little Xerxes was 
sandy like his Ma and kind of shy, but the three of them 
could be seen any Sunday in the summer; fish-poles or a rifle 
and a stray dog seemed to be all they needed to have the 
best time in the world. Mariner whittled things out of 
wood too, Noah’s Arks and little houses for the young-ones 
of the town. 

One winter he took a notion to whittle the Emperor’s 
tomb out of cedar wood. Nan said it gave her the creeps 
even before she knew it was a funeral thing. It was like an 
oblong wooden butter-dish with a little bed inside; he took 
great pains with it, sitting there in the lamplight with that 
faraway look in his eyes. The smoke from his pipe curled 
round him in a wreath and he’d work by the hour. Xerxes 
asked if they could have it to play with and Hasdrubal 
wanted to help sand-paper the edges, but Mariner did it 
all himself, and when it was done showed it to everybody 
with great pride. He set it on the mantel piece along with 
the gilded pine cones Nan had there. 

Nan forgot her fears in enjoying a right pretty spring 
and planting her patch. Mariner quit whittling and seemed 
cheerful. Then one day, as he stretched to lay on a last 
trowelful, the ladder slipped and threw him backwards. It 
was said he knew right then that he was done for, though he 
lived almost two days and was conscious to the last. Heads 
were nodded and told-you-so’s exchanged. There were 
those who took it as a sign that the sinner might yet be 
brought to repentance, but they reckoned without their man. 

He had left a dying request. In these parts no death is 
complete without this final drama and it must be executed to 
the last jot and tittle. Nobody could find out what it was, 
though the widow was visited and found to be satisfactorily 
grieved. She seemed to be ashamed of something, though 
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it might be only the sound of hammering from the shed 
where Sam and his nephew had worked all night. Mystery 
surrounded what they did and the model of the Emperor's 
tomb was gone from the mantelshelf. As far as could be 
learned no parson had been summoned for the funeralizing. 

So quite a crowd gathered in the cemetery to pay respects 
next day. It gave them quite a turn to see the corpse laid 
out, fully dressed, on an open cot that set on a cement slab 
six inches or thereabouts above the ground. He didn’t look 
unearthly as dead men do in coffins; he looked human and 
natural, only cleaner than ordinary. The widow in her blue 
calico — she had refused all offers of borrowed black — and 
the barefooted boys stood at one side. Sam, nobody had 
ever seen him with a white collar on before, stood over by 
the truck that held the queerest thing of all —a long, nar- 
row, coffin-shaped cover of solid cement with letters on top. 
Nobody dared go over and examine it, but everybody stood 
looking suspicious. Nobody lined out a hymn, and after a 
pause, Lip Leslie stepped to the head and spoke in a tremb- 
ling voice. ‘You-all know our friend here was square at a 
job an’ a good husband an’ father. Besides bein’ a man 0’ 
larnin’ such as this town’ll not see again. In acco’dance 
with his dying re-quest, me an’ Sam has made him a tomb 
like one he seen in a hist’ry book. May he rest in peace. 
Amen.” 

Everybody gasped at that and looked at the deceased, 
half as if they expected some word of farewell to come from 
his own lips. There were those who said it seemed like he 
smiled. 

This was the first speech Lip had ever made and he felt 
right proud of himself and so far forgot as to sway a mite 
on his ankles and snap his fingers. “If some o’ you boys’ll 
stay an’ help us seal him in,” he said, “then everybody’s in- 
vited daown t’ the widow’s house fo’ refreshments.” 





JANEY 


By Sicrrep A. RoE 


Janey was one of the most faithful listeners in radio land, 
and evidence that she had become a devotee was given one 
evening at dinner for the benefit of Laura, Junior and my- 
self. It was a conscious manifestation, for Janey delights in 
little originalities which she plans in the kitchen for our sur- 
prise, and entertainment. “This is a fine dessert, Janey,” I 
often tell her, and she usually acknowledges the compliment 
with the deprecation that is a habit with all cooks, I suppose. 
Once, though, she set me back on my haunches. “This is a 
fine dessert, Janey,” I said one evening, with my usual calm- 
ness. “Oh, you damn right!” she replied, and by her non- 
chalance I knew the answer had been fixed beforehand. The 
night she gave the sign she came swinging into the dining 
room holding a platter of roast with one hand, just above 
her shoulder, as an athlete holds a round shot before heav- 
ing it. She came to a stop gracefully, although the roast 
slid dangerously, and then said, in her richest contralto, 
“Good evening, ladies and gentlemen —”’ When we said 
nothing, surprise preventing us, she put the platter down 
before me and retreated quickly through the swinging door 
to the kitchen. We laughed, finally, and heard an echo from 
the kitchen. Janey must have been encouraged, for after 
she had brought the coffee she paused on her way out to 
murmur “This is station J-a-n-e-y, signing off” and then, 
with a nice “Good night,” she was out of sight. We could 
almost hear the whispering whistle of the ether waves as 
they expired, it was all so real. 

Although her first sign of interest was playful enough, I 
soon realized that listening in was becoming an occupation, 
and that the tendency was toward passion. As I came 
around the corner on the last lap toward home at a quarter 
after five one afternoon, I heard children singing “Happy 
birthday to you! Happy birthday to you!” and when I 
reached the porch a man with a booming voice was saying, 
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‘And here’s a letter from Mabel —” I opened the door 
cautiously. “Mabel lives in Chippewa Falls and is seven 
years old today,” the man claimed. “Well, well, happy 
birthday to you, Mabel.” The words catapulted from the 
radio; they came like cannon-balls. Janey had an ear to the 
loud speaker, and seemed struck. Junior sat on her knee, 
entranced. When she sensed my presence and glanced up, a 
cloud of irritation passed over her usually placid face. She 
pushed Junior away, rose with labor to her feet, and went to 
the kitchen without greeting or farewell. Janey is not ordi- 
narily a sulky person, so I could guess that she liked birthday 
parties. 

Only the Lord knows where Laura was, but when she 
finally came home I told her the circumstances. She agreed 
that Janey enjoyed the WOPY birthday parties too well, and 
the stock market quotations and livestock reports just as 
well. It was becoming a danger, and Janey would have to 
be warned. A few days before, when she had been accept- 
ing the report of the day’s transactions in heavy hogs and 
light veals, Laura asked her why she preferred “talking” to 
music. ‘He is my favorite announcer,” Janey said. 

The day after my interruption, she bought a nine-tube 
Super Ekanox of her own and had it installed in her room. 
The radio man who brought it was jubilant, for she didn’t 
try to trade in a vacuum cleaner or victrola. ‘She just 
stepped up and bought it,”’ he told Laura. 

Janey spent her evenings and free afternoon hours in her 
room; and one morning when she was standing over the 
range waiting for eggs to poach I found her flexing and ap- 
praising the biceps of her right arm, so I believe she also 
took part in the Worch Cigar Company’s setting-up exer- 
cises at six in the morning. She unflexed the muscle quickly, 
as soon as she noticed me, but after a little encouragement 
she flexed it again, and when I admired its size she said it 
was nothing now, that she had been really strong the years 
she lived with her brothers, who were farmers. The muscle 
had been at its best along in August, after the haying and 
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harvest. Perhaps Janey was too strong. Like all farm 
girls, she had wrestled with handsome threshermen when 
their harder work was done, but, unlike the others, none of 
her tussles had ended romantically. 

That Janey’s preference for the announcer was strong we 
knew, but not until Junior identified him as her man did we 
realize that there had been a capture. We were a domestic 
little group, Laura sewing, myself reading the paper, Junior 
sitting at the radio. Although he is only five, he twirls the 
dials skilfully, as an expert safe-cracker would. Janey must 
have taught him during the long hours he spent in her room 
listening in. I have sometimes suspected that she smuggled 
him to her room when he should have been asleep. Junior, 
unlike his teacher, does not go in for volume, and I was al- 
most unaware of the sound coming from the radio until I 
heard a familiar voice, a bass voice. I looked up, and 
Junior’s face had a knowing expression. ‘“That’s Janey’s 
man,” he explained. ‘Mr. MacNider.” Laura and I ex- 
changed significant glances, nodded solemnly, and smiled. 
Junior must have resented our exclusion of himself, or per- 
haps he was offended by our archness, for he shut off the 
radio, got down from the bench laboriously, and went pain- 
fully to the kitchen. Junior is so young he is not calloused, 
as are his mother and father. 

After that, he was tight-mouthed about Janey’s radio ro- 
mance, and we learned of following developments through 
Laura’s native shrewdness and Janey’s femininity. Janey, 
she discovered one afternoon, had made two angel food 
cakes. I have always said that one is too many, never hav- 
ing cared for its pale egg constitution. Our town is on the 
prairie, and we are a sturdy people. However, Janey made 
two of the cakes and frosted both. 

It is not true that Laura is an ordinary woman, but on 
this occasion she showed intuition — she guessed a destina- 
tion. Janey would naturally accept the truth in the saying, 
“The way to a man’s heart —” so Laura was sure the sec- 
ond cake would be an offering, a gift, a sign, but she didn’t 
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imagine that a confession would accompany it. The saying 
assumes some kind of communication which in an announcer 
would naturally be by radio. The stomach would rumble 
into the microphone, “Hel-lo, left ventricle, don’t go away. 
Janey sends a cake.’ Janey may have doubted the hookup, 
for she also sent a message that went straight to the heart, 
Laura learned. The latter went to the kitchen, perhaps to 
see how the supply of nutmeg was holding out, and Janey, at 
first suspicious and even resentful because of the intrusion, 
at last became a woman who holds news in her cupped 
hands. She would open them ever so slightly to look at the 
information they held, and then glance at Laura to wonder 
what her reaction would be. Janey had a secret that might 
be embarrassing if she shared it, but of course she did. “I’m 
sending one of the cakes to a friend of mine,” she told 
Laura, who showed no surprise. “He is a radio announ- 
cer,” she added, and watched for effect. ‘‘Well, that’s 
nice,” Laura said, with a motherly smile. “Do you have a 
box to send it in?” Janey was mollified by that, but when 
Laura had returned from upstairs, where she found one, 
Janey was almost unfriendly again. So Laura strolled to 
the living room, perhaps to hunt for dust, and to congratu- 
late herself for knowing women’s hearts. She was doing 
something useful, though, mending Junior’s overalls, when 
Janey came from the kitchen with an envelope and an 
abashed look. She sat on the davenport, held the envelope 
in her hand, and watched it. Now she had a secret the 
sharing of which would make her shameless, so she sat 
waiting for courage to accumulate. Finally, with effort, she 
gave the letter to Laura, who replied with a questioning 
glance. Janey nodded, so she opened it. 

The first sentences were compliments to Mr. MacNider’s 
radio voice, which Janey liked very much. She was sending 
something to show how much. She supposed that he often 
got things from his fans, of which she wanted to be counted 
one. ‘One of the best!’ she added. Radio was a wonder- 
ful thing, and soon, she thought, she would be coming to 
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Minneapolis on a trip. It would be exciting to visit the 
studio and see things run. “Will u be there?” she asked. 
“T think I will take the bus.” The letter ended with “Your 
friend, Janey.”” When Laura had finished reading, and had 
told Janey that she was adroit, the latter explained why she 
hadn’t signed her last name. “He can talk to me direct any 
day he wants to,” she said. “If I mail the things this after- 
noon, I'll get an answer tomorrow afternoon.” 

Next day at the birthday hour, Laura went to the radio 
bench, and Janey went upstairs, for privacy’s sake. 

Laura admits that the party was an engaging one, and 
that Mr. MacNider was a friendly host. ‘He would be 
kind to his own children,” Laura said. That is a question, 
for I believe the man merely has a sympathetic voice. It 
sounds agricultural when he tells of the livestock shipments 
to South St. Paul. The party lasted only half an hour, but 
in that time Mr. MacNider read many letters and tele- 
grams, and congratulated all the children who were celebrat- 
ing birthdays. Laura decided that he was going to ignore 
Janey, but no, at the end of the party, when he had read the 
last batch of messages and the children in the studio had 
sung the birthday song for the last time, he said he had a 
surprise. He had a cake, and they would cut it right there 
in the studio, and he was specially sorry that every boy and 
girl who was listening in couldn’t have a small piece of it. 
“Children,” he said, and must have turned to the one in the 
studio, “who do you think sent this birthday cake with frost- 
ing on it?’ There was a moment of silence to allow the 
children time to think. “It was a little girl who lives in 
Fall Creek. Her name is Janey. She is ten years old today, 
and she made the cake all alone. Well, well, a real happy 
birthday to you, Janey! Let’s sing the birthday song for 
Janey!” 

The radio man and his assistant carried Janey’s Ekanox 
to their truck the next day. They were taking it away. Be- 
fore leaving, the chief walked over to Laura, who, like 
ladies in the magazines, wore a wide brimmed hat while 
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admiring peonies. The radio man was plainly worried. 
“Say,” he began, nodding toward the house, “she isn’t by 
any chance interested in an eleven-tube Super Tonex?” 
Laura shook her head. ‘‘What’s wrong, then?” he asked, 
edging up to catch the answer. “Janey,” Laura said, con- 
fidentially, “‘is tired of listening in.” The radio man, dis- 
appointed in so simple an explanation, was unbelieving. 
“But just the other day,” he argued, “she was a real fan. 
She was one of the best in radio land.” 





TWO POEMS 


By Davin Cornet DeJonc 


WHEN DOGS BARK IN EDMORE 


When dogs bark in Edmore, 

The sky is not as high 

As many smaller things. The echoes beat 
Within a narrow citadel of sky, 

As tens of hurried feet 

The hollow night defy, 

And thud as on a beechen floor. 


When dogs bark at night I know, 

The sky lies like a shell, 

Close to my breath, and wonder lifts 

On bantam wings and whirrs within a cell, 
And all the silence stirs and drifts 
Against the night’s hard bell, 

And rings as resonant as stars on snow. 


When dogs bark in Edmore, 

The earth is not as vast 

As loneliness. The thinnest star 

Is not as far as morning shortly past, 
And where the blackest shadows are 
There go the fears at last, 

Like mourners through a muffled door. 
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NORTH SEA SHORE 


Where I was born is an ancient sea, 

Slurring with a grizzling’s calm against the shore, 
Or edging with a stapled scorn too long to end, 
A grey loined, patient sea kneading for evermore 
A shore too young to bend. 


And the dead men drifting with graceless shapes, 
Eyeless, compelling an ended tale at our waiting feet, 
Have come for seasons hushed on the tumult’s wake, 
While the sea drummed dirges, beat on heavy beat, 
A sound too vast, too vast to break. 


They have lifted him, the autumn’s last return, 

With sea-slow arms, on amber hands, his bloodless flesh. 

They have stemmed the taunted ears from the ponderous 
din, 

And laid him where the loose flails of winds the seagulls 
enmesh 

And crying drag them in. 


When this is also done, done as before, 

And the certain shore gives nothing frail to break, 

And only man tolls in a fated sacrifice, too few, too rare, 
The sea stirs on and leaves the harried men it cannot take 
To shrivel in the air. 





EDITORIAL 


THE MIDLAND IN CHICAGO 


“Gone to the big city to seek their fortune!”” How many 
times there has been this to say of the young men and 
women, the boys and girls, of our generation; almost uni- 
versally of those who felt the desire for expression of some 
sort stirring within them, to whom fortune meant a chance 
to participate in the world of art. 
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Among non-commercial magazines THE MIDLAND is old, 
rather than young. It has outlived The Dial, The Seven 
Arts, The Little Review, transition, The Forge, The Bell- 
man, Reedy’s Mirror, and a host besides: a melancholy and 
perhaps ominous distinction. Yet at the end of its sixteenth 
year [HE MIDLAND is still young enough to go adventuring. 
With a box of subscription-cards and a sheaf of manuscripts 
— alike slender, sole impedimenta of the editorial office — 
it has moved from Iowa City to Chicago. Instead of the 
two glorious oak trees on the grassy slope west from Uni- 
versity Hall, the windows of THE MIDLAND office frame 
acres of black roofs and the utilitarian facade of a twelve- 
story garage. Its editor is become one of the thousands 
who hurry morning and evening along the clangorous black 
tunnel of Van Buren Street. 

Why have you taken THE MIDLAND to Chicago? The 
question comes now and again from the magazine’s friends. 
The answer may be stated simply, but it involves the presen- 
tation, essentially, of the whole creed of THE MIDLAND 
and of the reason for its existence. What I say here, then, 
in outline, I shall hope to amplify and to support in edi- 
torials in succeeding issues. 

I believe that in steadily increasing degree commercial ex- 
pediency determines the selection of the material published 
in nearly all American magazines. In the field of the short 
story, especially, standardization along the lines of farmulae 
which have proved commercially profitable is all but uni- 
versal. The young writer who takes it as his aim to write 
sincerely and competently of American life as he knows it is 
met by the editorial demand that he distort characters, ex- 
aggerate situations, and develop a glib and blatant style. 
Otherwise, there is no place for his work. 

I regard it as highly desirable and indeed necessary, for 
the good of the young writers now developing in America 
and for the future of American literature as a whole, that 
this commercial standardization shall not remain unques- 
tioned, shall not become complete. I believe that America 
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needs at least one magazine to which a writer in any part of 
the country can send his work knowing that it will be judged 
on its literary merits alone, not upon its probable effect upon 
circulation or advertising revenue. THE MIDLAND exists 
because of this belief. It attempts to be such a magazine. 

Further, I feel that the domination of commercial expedi- 
ency in the literary world is to a large extent correlated with 
the centralization of editing and publishing in New York. 
I believe that New York’s literary despotism is bad: bad for 
criticism, because New York writers and critics know each 
other too well and see each other too often; bad for creative 
writing, because the example of great commercial success, 
never lacking in New York, is so terribly infectious. It is 
desirable that New York’s ascendancy shall be challenged, 
shall be to some degree mitigated. 

Chicago seems among American cities most likely to make 
a challenge to New York’s domination immediately effective. 
Already the decentralization of the manufacture of books 
and magazines is far advanced, and the recent growth of the 
printing industry in the Chicago area has been very rapid. 
Further, Chicago has a literary tradition of high worth. It 
has Poetry, with its unparalleled achievement of eighteen 
years, and its continuing energy and vision. Chicago has 
produced many of the most important writers of our time — 
so many that a decade ago Mencken called it the new liter- 
ary capital of America. True, most of the writers who 
called forth that comment are now in New York. But it is 
not clear that New York has improved their work. And 
there are those here ready to take their places, and to re- 
main here if any effective answer to the call of New York is 
to be found. 

More important is the fact that Chicago is the logical per- 
manent axis for a literary and cultural development of the 
United States as a whole, in which every region of the coun- 
try shall have its rightful part. By lines of economic and 
cultural relationship, of which her radiating railroads are 
part and symbol, Chicago is so intimately connected with 
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East and West and North and South alike that she could 
never become so stubbornly provincial as Boston was, so 
crassly provincial as New York now is. When American 
literature becomes truly American, representative of the life 
and expressive of the ideas and emotions of men and women 
in all parts of the country, its energies and achievements will 
focus in Chicago. 

Finally, there is the immediate attractiveness of Chicago 
itself, with its vigor and turbulence, with the typical Amer- 
ican contrasts and American problems intensified to their 
utmost dramatic concreteness and meaning. THE MIDLAND 
has been edited on real frontiers in Minnesota and Michigan, 
at the gateway between east and middle west at Pittsburgh, 
and in the relative quiet of a small university city in Iowa. 
Perhaps it needs Chicago in order to round out its reflection 
of the American scene. 

Whatever has been the achievement of THE MIDLAND in 
the past has been the work of many hands, the product of 
the enthusiasm and devotion of many hearts. For continu- 
ing and increasing influence and usefulness, THE MIDLAND 
needs the further interest and effort of all its writers and 
readers of the past, and of many more. Because it is non- 
commercial, because it is —I hope not mawkishly or self- 
righteously, but none the less earnestly — devoted to an 
ideal, it belongs in a very true sense to its writers and read- 
ers. They participate in its existence as cannot be the case 
in the great commercial magazines. I hope, then, that sub- 
scribers and contributors, old and new alike, will share with 
me the hope and the resolution that the move to Chicago 
shall give to THE MIDLAND new vigor, and a widened op- 
portunity for usefulness. 

Joun T. FREDERICK 








TWO POEMS 


By Grace HunTER 


BLACK BOY 


“Charley Johnson, ’28, deceased,” 

You read where Charley’s picture ought to fall 

In “Boomerang,” the high school annual. 

It brings to mind the features like a beast 

Of that black fellow teachers liked the least 

To have in class, and as was natural 

The white boys shunned, though they thought it comical 
To watch him making up to Judy Priest. 


Pneumonia hit him in the holidays. 

His class sent flowers, the least that could be done; 
His prettiest teacher made a pilgrimage 

To see his mother, sure such acts have ways 

Of profiting a reputation. 

Earth unto earth. Poor Charley. Turn the page. 


MRS. EZRA JONES 


An avid woman, never satisfied, 

She left their cottage for a house with space 

They never used. Her husband thought this place 
Would last their lifetime through; but when he died 
She took his money, and she built in pride 

With fancy shingles, colored glass to grace 

The windows, and a strong iron fence to trace 
Her boundaries and keep the world outside. 


Folks said she filled it with things that were worth 
A fortune. No one knew, for none went there. 
It had been her intention to exclude. 

Now she is gone. A bed of cold, damp earth 
And the cheap curtain of the moving air 

Are all that’s left to her of plenitude. 
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By JouHn T. FREDERICK 


WESTWARD! 


I have long believed, and have given public expression to the belief 
more or less frequently, that the westward movement of the white 
race in North America is the most dramatic event in human history. 
In its swiftness, its magnitude, and its probable effect on world his- 
tory, the sweep of white settlers through the Appalachians, over the 
whole of the Great Valley and the basin of the Lakes, through the 
Rockies and the Sierras to the Coast, all in little more than a century, 
seems to me not paralleled by any other of the great migrations of the 
peoples. 

The incomparable material for literary expression which this move- 
ment affords has been recognized only very partially by American 
writers. Fine books have presented parts and fractions of it, in fic- 
tion, in poetry, and in historical narrative. It has remained for E. 
Douglas Branch in his Westward (Appleton, $5) to present an inter- 
pretation of the movement as a whole which is at once literarily and 
historically satisfying. It was an exceedingly difficult project which 
Mr. Branch undertook, that of giving to his readers swiftly, vividly, 
and yet truthfully a sense of this western flow of men and families 
in all its aspects and ramifications. Local and regional problems and 
exploits had to be presented graphically and in their due ratio of 
importance, while the grasp of the whole movement, in the minds of 
writer and reader alike, remained firm. Only a most extraordinary 
combination of historical scholarship and literary virtuosity made pos- 
sible Mr. Branch’s definite success. Westward is a book to enjoy at 
first reading and to return to many times both for historical informa- 
tion and for pleasure. It is a fine achievement, and an earnest of 
fine work to come. 

An appealing narrative of individual experience in the westward 
movement — one thread in the mighty fabric — is found in Joaquin 
Miller’s Overland in a Covered Wagon (Appleton, $1.50). The 
position of Miller as one of the minor but permanent figures in Amer- 
ican literature seems to me assured. He wrote at least one great lyric, 
and the first good narrative poetry of the West; and his Life Among 
the Modocs is one of the all too few vivid and memorable first-hand 
accounts of Indian life before it was greatly modified by contact with 
the whites. Overland in a Covered Wagon adds little to his literary 
achievement, but it does much toward making the man humanly ap- 
pealing and understandable. This little book tells in simple, conver- 
sational fashion of Miller’s boyhood in Ohio, of the long wagon 
journey from Ohio to Oregon, and of youth in the new west in the 
days of the gold rush and after. The style is peculiarly pleasing, 
— and unforced, and the material has constantly the tang of 
truth, 
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THE KRAMER GIRLS 


Reading Ruth Suckow’s latest novel, The Kramer Girls (Knopf, 
$2. 50), I realized for the first time how remarkable a series of inter- 
pretative portraits of contemporary American women she is achiev- 
ing. The two sisters who are most fully presented in this book, 
added to Cora, of the novel of that name; Sarah, of The Bonney 
Family; and Marjorie, of The Odyssey of a Nice Girl, make up a 
group most impressive in their variety, in their reality, and in their 
meaning. Much of what is worth saying about women in the present 
age, Miss Suckow has said in one or another of these characters. 
Judged on this ground alone her work is of high importance. 

The Kramer Girls makes a real addition. Georgia, the older 
sister, who is the servant of the family almost all her life but comes 
to her own in one brief, fierce period of independence, tragically 
ended; and the younger sister, of rare promise, the favored one, with 
her impulsive marriage and her final recapturing of her own identity: 
these are fully realized human beings whom one knows when he lays 
down the book. The novel is loosely organized and sometimes seems 
a bit diffused. I think that it might well have been a little longer, 
with a little fuller development of some of the situations and charac- 
ters. There can be no doubt, however, that it gives evidence of the 
steady maturing of Miss Suckow’s powers. 


THE CONJURED SPIRIT 
Carl Van Doren’s Swift (Viking, $3) is an admirable piece of 


work. It seems to me most of all admirable in its uncompromising 
rejection of the opportunities for falsely sensational writing presented 
by the material. Few lives of great writers have been gossiped about 
so much and so vilely as that of Swift. Few biographers in this age 
of the commercial expediency of scandal would write about Swift 
without capitalizing the opportunities for the “intimate revelations” 
which have become so familiar in publishers’ advertising. It is vastly 
to Carl Van Doren’s credit that he treats those aspects of Swift’s life 
which would lend themselves to such treatment with consistently un- 
sensational simplicity and honesty. He does not subordinate or omit 
essential facts, as earlier biographers might have done; but he does not, 
on the other hand, dwell upon, twist, or “interpret” those facts to flatter 
idle curiosity. The picture of Swift which he gives is complete, un- 
lovely in some respects, but wholly honest. With a minimum of 
documentation, the book gives evidence of sound scholarship beneath 
it. It is admirably planned and emphasizes those parts of Swift’s 
life which are most significant. It seems to me at times a shade less 
brilliantly written than I had expected Carl Van Doren’s book to be, 
lacking in the drive and vitality of Many Minds, for example; and by 
that shade it may miss the permanent literary distinction which it 
might have achieved. No such fault could be found with the closing 
chapters, however. The stark outlines of Swift’s last years are pre- 
sented with unforgettable clarity. 
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FICTION AND SOCIOLOGY 


The author of those brilliant studies of the negro migratory 
worker, Rainbow Round My Shoulder and Wings On My Feet, has 
written a highly interesting book of a new type in 4n American 
Epoch (Henry Holt & Co., $3.50). It presents a panorama of 
southern life in the whole period since the Civil War, through the 
medium of an enormous number of details — pictures of people, 
places, occupations, and events; editorial comments from newspapers ; 
fragments from books and magazine articles. The effect of the whole 
is to give the reader a lively appreciation of the diversity of southern 
experience during this period, and a wide background for the appreci- 
ation of the work of southern writers and the understanding of 
southern problems. Through its very inclusiveness the book tends to 
lose effectiveness. No sharp outlines emerge, no clear conclusions. 
That, I take it, is part of Dr. Odum’s intention. I believe that he 
could have achieved equivalent truthfulness, however, with much 
greater interest and lasting effect, if he had found it possible to build 
his diverse materials into an organic fictional structure, based on the 
career of a single family. The result would have been such a novel 
as we have in The Forsyte Saga or The Buddenbrooks. No such 
novel of southern life has yet been written — nor of any other part of 
American life, for that matter. It is no fault of Dr. Odum’s that he 
is not the man to write it. 

A strong sense of the material for such novels in southern life and 
in American life as a whole results from the reading of his book. 
The South holds out a tremendous challenge to the writers of our 
generation in its diversity, its rapid changes, its intensely dramatic 
contrasts. No less a challenge appears in the shifting structure of 
agricultural life in the Middle West, in the industrial and social re- 
adjustments of New England and Pennsylvania, in the history of the 
whole continent. The challenge is not likely to be heard by those 
closest to the tinkling teacups of literary New York. It will be 
answered, if at all, by others. 


THREE ANTHOLOGIES 


University of Southern California Poems (University of Southern 
California, $1.25) is a collection of poems written by students and 
former students. Most of these poems have been published in maga- 
zines. Most of them are undistinguished. I see no reason for the 
collection of these poems and no reason for their preservation as a 
volume. The few appealing pieces to be found in the book do not 
justify giving it shelf room. 

Birds of a somewhat different feather are to be found in Dart- 
mouth Verse, 1930 (The Arts, Hanover, N. H.). This is composed 
entirely of work done by men who were students at Dartmouth in 
1930. It contains no poems which are wholly without interest, and 
some which are extremely good. The work of William Kimball 
Flaccus is outstanding. Such a book as this has a real significance in 





its relation to the continuance and strengthening of the fine literary 
tradition at Dartmouth. It has very real interest, also, to anyone 
who is attempting to read the poetic horoscope in America. 

Saplings (Scholastic Publishing Co., Pittsburgh, $1.50) is a collec- 
tion of poems, stories, and essays, written by high school students. It 
is 2 volume of no small interest. Competent judges have made the 
selections, and they have found in a large mass of material a consid- 
erable number of examples of highly promising work, though nothing 
of great intrinsic importance. What chiefly impressed me as I read 
parts of the book was the thought of the high school teachers whose 
interest and enthusiasm lie behind the achievement of many of the 
youngsters represented here. I think it is quite fitting that the names 
of these teachers should be included in the book. I wonder how 
many of those who have assured positions in our literary world today 
could trace their development back to a decisive influence on the part 
of some high school teacher. Not a few, I think. High school Eng- 
lish teachers may feel themselves at times a race “unhonored and un- 
sung.” ‘They seem to me, however, to stand in a position of supreme 
strategic importance in relation to the American literature of the 
future. 
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